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ANCIENT CASTLES 


belongs on your 


HOLY 
YEAR 


itinerary 





It belongs for its deeply moving and 
centuries-old Catholic tradition . . . 
for its splendid and unique variety of 
magnificent cathedrals. It belongs for 
its marvelous interweaving of Faith 
with fabulous treasures of art by 
masters like Goya, Velazquez, El 
Greco. It belongs for its famous 
monasteries and shrines, Montserrat, 
Guadalupe, Santiago de Compostela, 
El Pilar, Loyola ... for the fervent 
and strikingly beautiful Catholic 
pageantry of its people. 

Come to Spain and enjoy the flavor 
of its ancient and richly historic past 
together with every modern conven- 
ience and comfort. Its luxury hotels 
are on a par with the finest in the 
world. Transportation is good. Food 
is wholesome and plentiful. Dollar 
exchange is favorable. Recreational 
and resort facilities are widely-varied 
and world-renowned. And, in sunny 
Spain your welcome is warm where- 
ever you go. 


Ask your travel agent 
for literature and full details 
or consult 


SPANISH TOURIST OFFICE 


485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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NOTHING AMERICAN ABOUT MOTHER STUART 
EDITOR: 

The article in the WorLD, December issue, 
on “Mother Stuart” stuns me. 

Very Reverend Mother Stuart was not 
“American in spirit”; “vigor and dash” were 
not her style. She was English in the man- 
ner and matter of her education, English in 
her wit and in her gentleness. Although his- 
torically rated as an excellent organizer, a 
persuasive teacher, a great contemplative 
and even (by Cardinal Bourne) a _ possible 
Doctor of the Church, to meet, Janet Stuart 
was most attractive, but shy, meek, slight and 
small of stature and most simple. Even her 
fearlessness and trust were quite simple. She 
might easily have been overlooked but for the 
inspired discernment of her predecessor, Very 
Reverend Mother Digby. Reverend Mother 
Stuart could enter a room, or pass down a 


corridor, literally unperceived, but noting 
everything. 
I knew Reverend Mother Stuart at Roe- 


hampton in 1912-13-14. At Roehampton of 
which she said, “Heaven on earth to live in 
and to die in.” Her official biographer was 
my class teacher, and a relative of mine is 
currently translating that biography into 
Italian. 

In England, in her dear England, in the 
dark of an October morning, Janet Stuart, 
exhausted, died. Her last words: “Ich kann 
nicht Mehr.” A few hours after death, her 
dear face showed such suffering as could 
scarcely be believed. We had seen its illu- 
mined radiance a few weeks before. While 
the Home Secretary delayed permit for burial 
in the Chapel, the black-palled casket rested 
before the high altar, surrounded by English 
wreaths of roses, violets and chrysanthemums, 
the school-wreath bound in the flaming Royal 
Stuart tartan of Bonnie Prince Charlie. 

Mary Kenna 
New York City 

Ed.: Mother Stuart could be thoroughly 

English and still possess “vigor and dash.” 


But perish the thought that she was English 
in her wit. 


THE CANONIZATION OF MOTHER STUART 
EDITOR: 


For many years I have read and enjoyed 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD; its many fine stories 
and articles, but in last month’s issue one 


stood out that I believe is deserving of special 
praise, 


Ill 


It was “Mother Stuart” and was written by 
Miss Anna McTiernan, who made this story 
clear, enjoyable and a great deal of pleasure 
for us who are interested in this very saintly 
person’s life. 

Many of my friends remarked to me that 
this story made fascinating reading, for its 
contents led one to realize the need in the 
world for the rich, deep culture that belonged 
to this saintly person. What gave this an ex- 
tra punch was the claim the author made to 
Mother Stuart’s being a saint with American 
spirit and ideas, and surely no one minds hav- 
ing his country associated with one who is so 
close to Almighty God, whose blessings we 
all need. Thanks for writing up the life of 
Mother Stuart. I, like many others, will be 
praying for her canonization. 

George Rueger 


Worcester, Mass. 


HAVE OUR NEWMAN CLUBS FAILED? 
EDITOR: 


“T’ll Tell the World” I got a thrill from 
the news in the December issue that there 
will be an article about the Newman Clubs 
in the near future. It has been a long time 
since 1909 when I was. first a member of the 
Catholic Students’ Club of. St. Thomas’ Par- 
ish, Ann Arbor, Mich.; and in that long time 
the number of articles about the Newman 
Clubs in. the Catholic Press has been very 
few indeed. 

A look through the directory of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan discloses that one of my 
class is a nun and that two of my college 
mates are now priests. More recently two 
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more students from the University were 
studying for the priesthood, if not ordained, 
and Father Simon also studied at Ann Arbor. 
Of these five priests, four of them are con- 
verts. This casual statistic I compiled before 
I read The Seven Storey Mountain and learned 
from that account what miracles of grace 
occurred in another University atmosphere 
which was indifferent if not hostile. Of all 
the many problems of the Church in this coun- 
try, this particular apostolate is crying for 
attention. “Have our Newman Clubs failed?” 
Failed? They have never been tried. 

One reader, at least, is looking forward to 
this coming article with great interest. 

May I tell you how much the appearance 
of the magazine has improved and especially 
by the use of the black and white sketches 
with the articles and stories. The artists are 
to be congratulated on their effective draw- 
ings. : Clement P. Quinn 

Saginaw, Mich. 

Ed.; The March issue will contain an ar- 
ticle on Newman Clubs by Father James 
Maguire, C.S.P. of Wayne University, Detroit. 


A SUCCESSFUL RAID 
EDITOR: 


I was in Vermont on vacation, and having 
nothing to read, raided my hostess’s book 
shelves. I came across several years’ copies 
of the WORLD and proceeded to read all the 
editorials therein. From that “adventure” my 
decision to subscribe emanated. 

Several months back there was an arti- 
cle on Winston Churchill which I enjoyed very 
much. I think he is a great statesman and, 
although not of our faith, a truly religious 
man. 

Regarding a music section suggested by one 
of your readers, if it confined itself to the 
classics and semi-classics, it might be worth 
while. Other types are not worth considera- 
tion. Articles on great composers and con- 
ductors might be enjoyable. 


Mrs. Margery Isabel Davis 
Seaside Park, N. J. 


THOMAS MERTON 
EDITOR: 


The December issue is without doubt one of 
the finest I have ever seen. And that is par- 
ticularly true of the excerpt from Thomas 
Merton. I can’t keep that to myself. 


Rev. John W. Bowen 
Baltimore, Md. 


IV 


IGNORE THE CRITICS 
EDITOR: 


“Editor’s Chat with Readers” was very de. 
lightful reading. It is my sincere hope that 
you will continue to ignore the critics, 

No matter how fine your magazine is, it will 
be well to remember that there will ever be the 
customary number of critics who, if they had 
their way, would reduce it to a mediocre level 
that borders almost upon the elementary 
from my point of view. 

It is distinctly refreshing to realize that 
those who desire serious reading of a high 
type, can find the same in the pages of Tur 
CATHOLIC WORLD. Let us hope that during the 
new year of 1950 your circulation will increase 
in leaps and bounds. THE CATHOLIC Wor 
should be a “must” in every Catholic home for 
those who would be well informed on current 
events and who desire a sound philosophical 
position on the same. 


Bernard Gregory Stone 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


“THE CATHOLIC WORLD” IN HUNGARY 
EDITOR: 


The subscriptions of foreign papers and 
periodicals in Hungary can be executed only 
by the Newspaper and Book Section of the 
IBUSZ. We have announced our intention to 
prolong the subscription of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p for 1950 in due time. We did so, be 
cause of the great help we are getting from 
your periodical for our weekly. As a fact, 
during these last months we have quoted 
from its contents very often. 


S. Poé 
Budapest, Hungary. 


UNPREPARED ADOLESCENT MINDS 
EDITOR: 


Your periodical is stimulating to the mind 
and spirit by its wide variety of subject mat 
ter and the Christian logic which permeates 1t. 

“The Blinding of Kevin Burke” was espe 
cially significant to me because of my connec: 
tion with the Ohio State University. I have 
had many opportunities to observe and exper'- 
ence, first as a student, now as a faculty mem- 
ber, once as a non-Catholic, now as a convert, 
the pernicious effects on unprepared adolescent 
minds of the secularistic, atheistic, and %- 
called objective approach in most fields of 
study today. 


Dorothy D. Rannebarger 
Sudbury, Ohio 
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The New Year at Times Square 


_ New YEAR came on stage with 
very little applause. Even at 
Times Square the police noted the 
sobriety of the midnight crowd in 
contrast to their boisterousness in 
other years. Would that we could 
attribute the quiet behavior to a re- 
newal of moral seriousness or reli- 
gious reverence but apparently it 
was not a matter of self-control at 
all: it was a sort of stupor com- 
pounded of apathy and a sense of 
frustration. 

In its January Ist editorial, the 
New York Herald Tribune was pessi- 
mistic. “Catastrophe seems at least 
as possible an end to our complex 
paths as a new millennium.” The 
New York Times in its editorial 

speculated that “we 
Worry are in for a long pe- 
and riod of worry and 
Gloom uncertainty.” How- 

ever a genuine wor- 
rier worries with enthusiasm and a 
real pessimist gets fun out of his 
gloom by making others miserable. 
But the mood of so many Americans 
today is one of suspended anima- 
tion: it is just a dull, dead fatalism: 
“What must be, must be.” They 


resign themselves incuriously to 
atomic murder, germ warfare or 
anything else the future may bring. 

This coma-like numbness is the 
hang-over from a long week-end of 
materialism. At least sixty million 
Americans never go to church. If 
they throw God out of their lives 
and put in food or money as a sub- 
stitute, what can they expect? Noth- 
ing more than temporary satisfac- 
tion at best and then —the ennui 
of believing in nothing. Speaking 
about the New Year crowd at Times 
Square, Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell 
said that “. . . they were only try- 
ing to escape from something, try- 
ing for one evening to escape from 
a sense of futility, trying to escape 
from a realization that for them life 
grows shorter with each year but 
happiness no nearer.” 


Danie OxNnAM wants us Catholics 
to crawl into our shells and keep 
hands off America. He wants us to 
let this ghastly spiritual petrifaction 
run its natural course. If we make 
no attempt to infuse religion into 
American private and public life, 
then we are abandoning our coun- 
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try to a “reprobate sense” and to a 
black mood of despair. Or perhaps 
a gigantic wave of suicide. 

The elder Masaryk, President of 
Czechoslovakia, published in 1880 
his Suicide, a Mass Social Phenome- 
non. Though he had forsaken his 

own Catholic faith, 


Masaryk he realized that com- 
and plete loss of faith in 
Suicide a Heavenly Father 


was responsible for 
the sense of futility, remorse and 
disgust with life so common among 
his educated contemporaries. His 
conclusion was: “Whoever wishes 
to eradicate suicide . . . must instill 
in men strength and energy, must 
give them moral support.” 

Many economic experts see the 
present need of morality to prevent 
catastrophe but they are very vague 
about definite details of a moral 
code. Henry Steele Commager, for 
instance, in discussing the “Five 
Great Problems of the New Half- 
Century,” says: “It must be con- 
fessed that we appear to be not only 
wanting great political and moral 
leaders, but confidence in funda- 
mental principles of morality.” And 
Walter Sonneberg in Human Events 
claims that economic man is too 
selfish, social man too feeble but 
“moral man, whose strength is sel- 
dom exercised to the full must be 
called into play unless the brave 
new world anticipated by many is 
not to prove a complete mirage.” 


| | the men in high 
administrative positions seem to 
pass by the question of moral stand- 
ards as rather irrelevant. The fram- 
ers of the new “psychological secu- 
rity program” are appalled at the 
“great vein of cynicism and defeat- 
ism running through Europe,” but 
their program makes no provision 
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for education in morality. In this 
country, especially in the matter of 
Management-Labor relations, there 
is some stress on moral obligations, 
but no organization is launching a 
large-scale campaign for education 
in the theory and practice of mo- 
rality. 

The regrettable fact is that Prot- 
estantism, which has substantially 
the same moral program as Catholi- 
cism, is moribund and incapable of 
organizing any kind of campaign 
for morality. The burden there- 


fore lies squarely 
upon the shoulders No Room 
of the Catholic Hier- for Morals 


archy whose _at- 

tempts to influence the public con- 
science have been meeting with 
vituperation from men like Blan- 
shard and Bishop Oxnam. Among 
Americans, immorality is probably 
more a matter of ignorance than of 
malice. Robinson Jeffers once 
wrote: “The world is not a ‘prison 
house’ but a kind of spiritual kin- 
dergarten, where millions of bewil- 
dered infants are trying to spell 
God with the wrong blocks.” Un- 
less we help our American con- 
freres to find the right blocks, the 
American philosophy will be the 
words of Heine: 


“For sleep is good, but Death is bet- 
ter still— 


The best is never to be born at all.” 





LostnG Face aT ForMOSA 


Drenstens is a pretty word but it 
has very unpleasant overtones to- 
day. It connotes our bankrupt Far 
Eastern policy terminating in a 
Presidential statement that has the 
appearance of appeasement and sur- 
render to the Reds. President Tru- 
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man banned any military aid or 
advice to the Nationalists on For- 
mosa but his announcement was 
a blunt, impromptu declaration 
evoked by Mr. Hoover’s demand for 
military aid. It leaves many ques- 
tions unanswered in regard to aid 
or advice of a non-military nature. 

Formosa does present an embar- 
rassing dilemma. To send military 
aid to that beleaguered fortress 
would be to incur the displeasure 
of India, Britain and Norway who 
are on friendly terms 
with Mao and his 
marauders. Some ex- 
perts say that it 
would identify the U. S. with the 
imperialistic policies of the past, 
would alienate us from the new ris- 
ing forces in India and would lead 
to an awkward retreat from For- 
mosa—or war. Some maintain also 
that help to Chiang Kai-shek would 
abort any possibility that Mao might 
convert himself into a Tito. 

On the other hand, non-interven- 
tion is the natural prelude to recog- 
nition of the Chinese Communist 
regime and such recognition would 
certainly cause us to lose face 
among friendly nations in the Pa- 
cific. It is amusing to read the news 
columnists who assure us that rec- 
ognition would not mean approval 
of the regime whereas a few months 
ago they were telling us that recog- 
nition of the Franco regime would 
mean approval of his dictatorship. 


Retreat 
or War? 


Te official State Department atti- 
tude is probably too negative to in- 
clude recognition. Their line seems 
to be that Chiang is a phoney poli- 
tician, China is none of our business, 
Formosa is not worth another war. 
Behind the vacillation and inertia 
there has been some double-talk 
about the Joint Chiefs of Staff tak- 


ing a “slow boat” to China that will 
arrive in February. That man Mac- 
Arthur is apparently demanding 
military help for Formosa and 
someone must take a trip to hu- 
mor him. It is this spineless pol- 
icy that has been responsible for 
Kennan’s “sabbatical leave” from 
the State Department next June. 
He was the expert’s expert in fram- 
ing the Department’s anti-Commu- 
nist policy in Eu- 


rope but the deplor- George 
able abandonment of Kennan 
Formosa was too Leaves 


much. Time says 
that he is retiring not because of 
anger but in weary frustration. 
What is the answer to the For- 
mosa problem? There isn’t any an- 
swer now. But the point is that 
there was a time when it could have 
been answered without involvement 
in war. This crisis could have been 
avoided a year ago. There is an un- 
expended fund of 75 million dollars 
that could have been used but is still 
idle. The Formosa impasse is sim- 
ply a picturesque summation of the 
long succession of blunders that 
have constituted our Far Eastern 
policy. 


<> 
> 





THE U.N. AND JERUSALEM 


, in “Locksley Hall” vi- 
sioned a great world union. “Till 
the war-drum throbbed no longer 
and the battle-flags were furled in 
the Parliament of man, the Federa- 
tion of the world.” Mr. Austin feels 
that the U.N. has been quite success- 
ful as a world federation, especially 
in bringing peace to Indonesia, 
Greece, Palestine and Korea. But 
to continue in existence, the U.N. 
must he able to withstand any chal- 
lenge or else it will go the way of 
the League of Nations. 
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It is still a vigorous organization 
even though it has been almost torn 
asunder by the veto and by clashes 
between the East and West blocs. 
It is still vigorous even though the 
signing of the North Atlantic pact 
was a reflection on the power of the 
U.N. to restrain the Communist bloc. 
Lately it has received another chal- 
lenge that constitutes one of the 
most serious tests in its history. 
The U.N. Assembly decided that 
Jerusalem should be international- 
ized. King Abdullah of Jordan now 
holds the old walled city of Jeru- 
salem and has no intention of sur- 
rendering it to any international 
body. Premier Ben-Gurion of Israel 
has openly defied the U.N. by an- 
nouncing the removal of govern- 
ment offices to the new city of 


Jerusalem. Abdullah and _ Ben- 

Gurion will probably 
Calling arrive at some kind 
Its Bluff of a working agree- 


ment to forestall the 
operation of the internationalization 
edict. Will the U.N. resort to force 
to execute the edict? Certainly if it 
fails to implement its decision after 
Israel and Jordan have called its 
bluff, it will put one foot in its own 
grave. 


a MINISTER MOSHE SHARETT 
of Israel in explaining to his Parlia- 
ment why the U.N. decreed interna- 
tionalization, blamed the Roman 
Catholic and Soviet blocs for his 
failure. In referring to the Roman 
Catholic proponents of internation- 
alization he said: “On the one hand 
a fanatical religious dogma, the de- 
sire to seek revenge for an ancient 
sin and to settle an account of nine- 
teen centuries’ standing... .” 

This is surely a disgraceful exhi- 
bition of bigotry in a government 
that is struggling for favor, a most 
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regrettable expression of ingrati- 
tude to the Holy Father for his op- 
position to anti-Semitism and for 
his unlimited works of mercy to 
persecuted Jews in Italy and 
throughout the world. Yes, it was 
the Pope he was aiming at, for it 
was the Pope who was behind the 
internationalization plan but he de- 
served kinder words than those 
spoken by Moshe Sharett. 


ottiin: 
— 





Mercy KILLING 


Bassn the question of euthanasia 
is up for discussion. Dr. Hermann 
Sander of Goffstown, N. H., must 
stand trial on the charge of inject- 
ing ten cubic centimeters of air into 
the veins of a patient dying of can- 
cer. The incident has aroused the 
interest of the nation. Overseas 
George Bernard Shaw and a group 
of euthanasiasts have petitioned the 
U.N. to legalize “mercy killing.” 

Soon we shall hear of a petition 
to the U.N. to legalize suicide. Sir 
Travers Humphreys, _ eighty-two- 
year-old judge of the King’s Bench 
Division in London recently defend- 
ed a person’s right to commit sui- 
cide: “I think there is a good deal to 
be said for the view that if a man is 
tired of life, why shouldn’t he cut 
his throat?” 

In regard to “mercy killing” a 
very pertinent article can be found 
in the New England Journal of 
Medicine (July 14, 1949). The au- 
thor, Leo Alexander, M.D., was for- 
merly Consultant to the Secretary 
of War, on duty with the Office of 
Chief of Counsel for War Crimes at 
Niirnberg. He warns American doc- 
tors about the ghastly dangers of 
considering a patient in terms of 
value to society and of possibility 
of rehabilitation. 
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He tells the grim story of Ger- 
man medicine. Even before Hitler 
came to power, euthanasia was a 
much discussed sub- 
ject among German 
doctors. The advent 
of the Fiihrer, how- 
ever, gave great impetus to the 
movement. Hitler issued his first 
order for euthanasia on September 
1, 1939. At the euthanasia centers, 
some 275,000 persons were put to 
death. 

At first, the German doctors were 
interested in euthanasia on the prin- 
ciple that the chronically sick and 
crippled are a burden to the State. 
It was the Hegelian principle: what 
is useful is good. I suppose they en- 
cased their arguments for eutha- 
nasia in humanitarian expressions 
of pity for those in pain in very 
many cases. 

Even today the Hegelian principle 
is behind “mercy killing.” The wild- 
est euthanasiast would not counsel 
the killing of someone of real value 
to society: if Dr. Mayo and Dr. 
Lahey were incurably ill but had a 
year of medical service to contrib- 
ute to the common good, the Eutha- 
nasia Society would certainly not 
approve their liquidation. 

After beginning with the sick 
and the crippled, the German doc- 
tors enlarged the ambit of their 


Hitler and 
Euthanasia 


activities to include all who were 
socially disturbing or politically or 
racially unwanted. Disloyal Nazi 
party members as well as Jews 
came under the purview of the 
edicts. The plan was eventually to 
build centers in the 
East where all Poles 
and Jews would be 
killed, thus cutting 
down the Russian population by 
30,000,000. 

From a “mercy killing” of an in- 
curably sick person to a mass kill- 
ing of healthy men seems a long 
step. Dr. Alexander, however, says 
that the first moment that a German 
doctor convinced himself that a sick 
person was without value, he was 
moving toward the eventual mur- 
der of anyone considered valueless 
to the State. “But it is important to 
realize that the infinitely small 
wedged-in lever from which this en- 
tire trend of mind received its impe- 
tus was the attitude toward the non- 
rehabilitable sick.” 


Anybody 
I Dislike 


yr Catholic Church stands reso- 
lutely against any consideration of 
a patient as a mere social unit. 
Everyone who suffers is Christ and 
we will not murder Christ. “Amen, 
I say to you, as long as you did it 
for one of ‘these, the least of My 
brethren, you did it for M&’ 











Science 1s a Sacred Cow 





By ANTHONY STANDEN 


HEN a_ white-robed scientist, 

momentarily looking away from 
his microscope, or his cyclotron, 
makes some pronouncement for 
the general public, he may not be 
understood, but at least he is cer- 
tain to be believed. No one ever 
doubts what is said by a scientist. 
Statesmen, industrialists, ministers 
of religion, civic leaders, philos- 
ophers, all are questioned and criti- 
cized, but scientists—never. 

Scientists are exalted beings who 
stand at the very topmost pinnacle 
of popular prestige, for they have 
the monopoly of the formula “It 
has been scientifically proved .. .” 
which appears to rule out all pos- 
sibility of disagreement. 

Thus the world is divided into 
scientists, who practice the art of 
infallibility, and non - scientists, 
sometimes contemptuously called 

From the first chapter of the book of the 
same name, by Anthony Standen, to be pub- 


lished in March by E. P. Dutton & Co. By 
permission. 


“laymen,” who are taken in by it. 
The laymen see the prodigious 
things that science has done, and 
they are impressed and overawed. 
Einstein said that matter could be 
converted into energy, and the 
atomic scientists went ahead and 
did it with the atomic bomb, and 
what other group of people have 
done anything so wonderful as that? 

Science has achieved so many 
things, and has been right so many 
times, that it is hard to believe that 
it can be wrong in anything, partic- 
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ularly for a layman, who does not 
have enough knowledge of the sub- 
ject to be able to argue back. He 
might not even want to argue back, 
for the claims of science are ex- 
tremely inviting. 

The benefits we have received 
from it are tremendous, all the way 
from television to penicillin, and 
there is no reason to suppose that 
they will stop. Cancer may be 
cured tomorrow, or the day after, 
and the nuclear physicists may 
easily find a way to end all drudgery 
and usher in the golden age. The 
mere laymen, their imaginations 
stupified by these wonders, are 
duly humble, and regard the 
scientists as lofty and impeccable 
human beings. 


66 

Tus scientist is a man of integrity 
and faith who trusts the basic laws 
of nature and intelligence to lead 
him into the paths of truth. His 
loyalty to truth is unquestioned: 
his capacity for patient and sacri- 
ficial inquiry is limited only by 
his powers of endurance; his devo- 
tion to the scientific method is 
unwavering; his objective is the 
welfare of mankind; and his dis- 
coveries, whether of medicine, 
mechanics, psychology, or what not, 
are the free possession of demo- 
cratic peoples.” 

This is the opinion of Mr. Stewart 
Cole, in Liberal Education in a 
Democracy, and is probably a fair 
sample of what many laymen sup- 
pose to be true, although if scientists 
had to be all that Mr. Cole has been 
led to believe, there would be very 
few scientists. 

Since it is only human nature to 
accept such flattery, the scientists 
accept the laymen’s opinion about 
themselves. The laymen, on the 
other hand, get their information 
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about scientists from the scientists, 
and so the whole thing goes round 
and round like the whip at Coney 
Island. 

Not that scientists become indi- 
vidually conceited about it; they 
will assure you, usually with truth, 
that they are modest and even dif- 
fident men. They take the extrav- 
agant praise as referring to science 
in general, of which they are the 
humble representatives. But they 
themselves would be the first to say 
that “science” is just an abstract- 
tion, and that to praise science is 
to praise scientists, and so these 
individually humble men have their 
collective ego as inflated as a well- 
managed piece of bubble gum, while 
the laymen accept their own in- 
ferior status with scarcely a 
whimper. 

The scientists are convinced that 
they, as scientists, possess a number 
of very admirable human qualities, 
such as accuracy, observation, rea- 
soning power, intellectual curiosity, 
tolerance and even humility. Fur- 
thermore, they suppose that these 
qualities can be imparted to other 
people, to a certain extent, by 
teaching them science. 


Ix science teachers, therefore, the 
natural arrogance of scientists 
(collective arrogance, be it said, 
once and for all) is enhanced, for 
they think of teaching as preach- 
ing. They expound their subject 
in a spirit of high missionary zeal, 
hoping that some of the virtue, 
which they believe to be theirs, will 
seep into their pupils by osmosis. 

Teachers are therefore the propa- 
gandists, the front men, of science, 
and we can find out most easily 
what science, and scientists, are 
really like, by paying close atten- 
tion to what they teach and the 
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reasons they give for teaching it. 

“The success of the scientific 
method .. . is based entirely upon 
an absolute honesty of mind and 
love of truth.” This is what Pro- 
fessor Hendren, of the University 
of Georgia, Athens, Ga., has to say, 
as part of the reasons why one 
should read his book on physics. 
“Dogmatic prejudice, lying, falsi- 
fication of facts and data, and will- 
ful fallacious reasoning are all out 
of harmony with the spirit of the 
sciences. 

“It is writ large in the history 
of science that the most heinous 
offense a man can commit is to 
falsify his data and let his prejudice 
and his desires color his reasoning. 
It has never been given to such a 
type of mind to discover any of the 
important truths of nature. If a 
student leaves his course in physical 
science with the typical scientific 
point of view, he has obtained a 
moral value which will be a distinct 
asset and which will help to lead 
him to a happy and successful life.” 


is this is the effect of studying 
science in Georgia, it does not seem 
to be apparent in the rest of the 
population. Vast masses of people, 
all of whom had “Biology I” in 
college, or at least “Introductory 
Science” in high school, are not in 
the least distinguished, either by 
absolute honesty of mind, or by the 
absence of dogmatic prejudice, nor 
are they particularly happy or suc- 
cessful. How did this happen? 
Weren’t they taught enough sci- 
ence? Or were they taught so bad- 
ly that it didn’t stick? Or can it 
possibly be that science—at any 
rate the kind of science they were 
taught—isn’t all it is cracked up 
to be? 

Almost everyone with a_ high- 
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school education or more has been 
exposed to just a little science; 
most college graduates devoted a 
considerable fraction of their time 
to this highly-rated human activity, 
whether they liked it or not. They 
came out of the mill with one out 
of about three possible reactions: 
either (1) they hated it, and have 
depressing memories of cutting up 
dog-fish and of “doing” experiments 
and trying to make the result come 
out right, or (2) they found the 
subject interesting, but the teachers 
dull, and nourish for the rest of 
their lives a wistful yearning to 
know more, or (3) they gobble up 
everything, and suppose that be- 
cause science has penetrated the 
structure of the atom it can solve 
all the problems of the universe. 

People in the first two categories 
are genuine, understandable hu- 
man beings. But the third class! 
So far are they from having learned 
any humility, they are known in 
every high school and among the 
freshmen and sophomores of every 
college as the most insufferable, 
cocksure know-it-alls. If they go 
on to be professional scientists, 
their sharp corners are rubbed 
down, but they undergo no funda- 
mental change. 

They most decidedly are not set 
apart from the others by their 
integrity and faith and their patient 
humility in front of the facts of 
Nature, as their teachers would like 
to have us believe. They know the 
last word about the electron, and 
they seem to think that they are 
entitled to pour scorn on other sub- 
jects from a very great height. If 
you want to talk to them about 
poetry, they are likely to reply that 
the “emotive response”: to poetry 
is only a conditioned reflex, depend- 
ing on the associations established 
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for various words, and that the 
thing to study is thermodynamics. 

They become technocrats. They 
propose to solve the problem of 
war by having a committee of 
sociologists apply the scientific 
method to the differences between 
nations. They eat concentrated 
vitamins. They psychoanalyse 
every remark you make until it has 
no meaning. They are uneducated, 
in the fullest sense of the word, 
and they certainly are no advertise- 
ment for the claims of the science 
teachers. 


T nar there are plenty of good 
reasons for knowing something 
about science goes without saying. 
Its practical advantages are perfect- 
ly obvious. Everybody knows how 
useful science is in anything that 
you may do, from farming to mend- 
ing a Ford car, and it would be very 
hard to find anybody who does not 
realize this without any high- 
powered propaganda from the sci- 
encemongers. What is needed, in 
this very practical way, is just 
plain information, without any high 
talk, as much as possible of the 
know-how of ithe television sets and 
dish-washing machines and plastic 
thingummies and gimmicks that 
are supposed to simplify our mod- 
ern lives. 

The more of this kind of informa- 
tion everybody has the better, but 
it is only those who dish it out 
that are fooled into thinking that 
it has anything to do with moral 
values and patient and sacrificial 
enquiry. 

Atomic energy, of course, has 
given a great boost to science edu- 
cation, for persons of all ages from 
5 to 100. Children play atomic bomb 
in their games, and grownups flock 
to books and magazine articles try- 


ing to make its meaning clear to 
them. There was even a time, 
shortly after Hiroshima, when the 
seriousness of atomic energy was 
more or less appreciated, but it is 
very hard to go on living day after 
day, week after week, and keep in 
mind that the atomic bomb is not 
getting any less terrifying, but 
rather more so. 

But this is not just another book 
about atomic energy, for that in- 
fernal discovery does not funda- 
mentally change the picture, it only 
makes it very much sharper and 
more serious. Scientific warfare 
was bad enough as it was; it is at 
least 10,000 times worse now. We 
are forced to make decisions about 
atomic energy, or to let the deci- 
sions be made by our elected repre- 
sentatives. We, and our representa- 
tives should know as much as we 
possibly can about Uranium 235 
and the neutrons. And it is trouble- 
some, but true, that we would do 
far better to know more rather than 
less, and this would involve us ail 
in a long stiff course in physics, 
for it is very little good having just. 
a nodding acquaintance with a 
neutron. 


Bor in spite of all these excellent 
reasons why everybody should 
study science in large sized doses, 
the scientists stick to their attitude 
that the real reason is something 
else, something higher and loftier 
altogether. They are like the Eliza- 
bethan poets, who would praise 
their mistress’s eyes, nose, lips, 
neck, etc., and then say, “but if you 
could see the virtue that dwells 
within her breast, you would find 
that even more delightful still.” 
It is for no base utilitarian rea- 
sons that they invite the adult, and 
bully the young, into their class- 
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rooms. And it is not the results of 
science that they advertise most; 
it is always the “scientific method” 
or the “scientific attitude,” or a 
variety of other hidden mystical 
virtues. Useful facts are mere 
dross; it is this underlying method 
that purifies and refines the soul. 

“Science teaches us how to think 
straight, how to avoid deceit, and 
how to benefit mankind most by 
honoring the authority of Truth,” 
says a chemist: a biologist goes in 
for “emotionalized standards”; one 
of these standards is believing in 
the scientific attitude with a fervent 
conviction “somewhat akin in its 
intensity to that of a religious 
belief.” He wants to teach the laws 
of health, to teach that nature is 
governed by law, and to make pupils 
love birds, trees, flowers, etc., and 
to give what he calls “a speaking 
acquaintance with plants and an- 
imals.” 

Professor E. G. Spaulding, of 
Princeton, “considers the cultiva- 
tion of scientific attitudes in the 
population at large of great impor- 
tance as a means toward reconciling 
criticism and resistance to con- 
vention with amenableness to social 
requirements.” And so if you wish 
to achieve this reconciliation, what- 
ever it is, you must get that sci- 
entific attitude. 

Mr. B. C. Gruenberg, an authority 
on the teaching of biology, favors 
science teaching “for enriching and 
stabilizing our thought in com- 
mon,” and says “continuous con- 
tact with the progress of science 
would serve to bridge the gap be- 
tween older and younger, essential 
for family and social integration” 
(the bridge is essential, not the 
gap). Evenings, we should sit by 
the fire and chat about atomic fis- 
sion. 


Another science educator “be- 
lieves that scientists have a special 
responsibility to help adults and 
adolescents to find new conceptions 
and ideas to replace the traditional 
religious beliefs about the nature 
of the universe, man’s place therein, 
and the meaning and value of hu- 
man life, which science has made 
untenable” (the traditional beliefs 
have been made untenable, not 
human life, for this was written in 
1935, well before the atomic age). 

And Mr. Gerald Wendt says: 
“The student and the citizen need 
to absorb the scientific attitude, to 
master the scientific method of 
thought, and to understand the 
basic concepts of the sciences. 
Only thus, delving beneath the 
superficial and avoiding the burden 
of the technical, can they be ready 
to read further and to understand 
in the decades to come what sci- 
ence is doing and can do. Only thus 
can their own intelligence be called 
into play.” Merciful heavens! Were 
there no intelligent men before sci- 
ence was invented? 


Bam, it isn’t even true that sci- 
entists are always intelligent. Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc has pointed out that 
science has changed greatly, and 
for the worse, since it has become 
popular. Some hundred years ago, 
or more, only very unusual, highly 
original spirits were attracted to 
science at all; scientific work was 
therefore carried out by men of 
exceptional intelligence. Now, sci- 
entists are turned out by mass pro- 
duction in our universities, and 
they therefore include men of very 
ordinary, even mediocre intellectual 
powers. This is not to say that we 
shouldn’t go on turning out sci- 
entists by mass production; their 
work is extremely useful, nay, in- 
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dispensable; don’t let us do any- 
thing to stop it. 

But we are having wool pulled 
over our eyes if we let ourselves be 
convinced that scientists, taken as 
a group, are anything special in the 
way of brains. They are very 
ordinary professional men, and all 
they know is their own trade, just 
like all other professional men. 
There are some geniuses among 
them, just as there are mental 
giants in any other field of endeavor. 


—_— is a good-sized intermediate 
group, who are fairly intelligent 
along their own particular line, just 
as in the whole population at large 
there are plenty of people who are 
fairly intelligent in at least one line. 
And there is plenty of work, in sci- 
ence, that can be done by people 
who are stupid. 

For example—much agricultural 
research, which is roughly like this: 
it is necessary to find out what cer- 
tain fertilizers will do, in varying 
amounts, by themselves and in com- 
bination. A large field is divided up 
into squares which are treated with 
the various fertilizers in every pos- 
sible combination, and the bushels 
of apples or pounds of potatoes 
are weighed. This requires nothing 
more than a certain amount of at- 
tention to detail. To find out the 
answer—which fertilizer is really 
the best—requires the use of some 
rather complicated mathematics. 
The proper mathematics was devel- 
oped by intelligent men, but almost 
anybody can be trained to use it. 

This kind of work is by no means 
confined to agriculture. At a rough 
guess, fully 90% of all the scientific 
papers published are of this sort, 
sometimes without the mathemat- 
ics, and they are just plain dull. 
And there is no reason why we 


should be hoodwinked into thinking 
that there are marvelous virtues 
in something that anyone can do, 
and that in any case is a bore. 

If it isn’t a 90% yield of potatoes, 
it’s something else. It all comes 
down to “correlations” (one of the 
scientists’ favorite words). They 
measure two things, and find that 
when one of them changes the other 
also changes; this is called a beauti- 
ful correlation, and it is pursued 
with a solemn, dead-pan intensity, 
as if a correlation were a thing in 
itself. Very often they argue that 
the one thing caused the other, when 
it might quite well have been the 
other way round. Executives have 
been found to have a large vocabu- 
lary; therefore, learn ten new words 
a day, and you will become an exec- 
utive. 

Or else, there will be an argu- 
ment that, in principle, runs like 
this:—a man gets drunk on Mon- 
day on whisky and soda water; he 
gets drunk on Tuesday on brandy 
and soda water, and on Wednesday 
on gin and soda water. What 
caused his drunkenness? Obvious- 
ly, the common factor, the soda 
water. 


| themselves, are sober 
people. Their conventions and get- 
togethers are not nearly so exciting 
as those of salesmen. They know 
no more about subjects outside their 
own than any other group of peo- 
ple do, perhaps less, for they are 
hard working, and spend long 
hours in keeping up with all the 
papers that are published—the 90% 
potatoes stuff. 

They relax occasionally, and have 
their own form of rather profession- 
al humor. They easily absorb the 
prejudices of those around them, 
and many of them are mildly re- 
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actionary, and have mild class 
feelings and race bias, in an un- 
thinking sort of way. 

As we saw before, scientists are 
individually humble, for the most 
part, particularly the very best 
scientists. Though collectively they 
are a society of mutual back-slap- 
pers, not all of them go in actively 
for scientific evangelism. It is most- 
ly the scientific educators that do, 
but the rest of them make no effort 
to control the ridiculous excesses 
of these hucksters, and they may be 
taken as condoning their proselytiz- 
ing by their silence. 
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After all, with such a list of 
virtues as Mr. Cole has strung to- 
gether, who would go out of his 
way to deny such praise? And as 
advertising always convinces the 
sponsor even more than the pub- 
lic, the scientists become sold, and 
remain sold, on the idea that they 
have the Key to the Absolute, and 
that nothing will do for Mr. Average 
Citizen but stuff himself full of 
electrons, protons, neutrons, neu- 
trinos, genes, chromosomes, glands, 
hormones, potassium chloride, high- 
octane gasoline, ultrasonic vibra- 
tions, and the theory of relativity. 


Seek and Ye Shall Not Find 


By Henry C. WALTER 


“. .. let him be content rather by not discovering to discover 
Thee, than by discovering not to discover Thee.” 


—St. Augustine, Confessions. 


I GROPE against the choking winds 
Beneath a leprous sky, 

And hurry to the traps I set 

To catch the rabbit, Why? 


I thought my house four prison walls, 
And thus my quest began: 

I left my healthy hearth of faith, 

And grew to be a man. 


I saw a rabbit in the woods; 

I said, “That must be mine!” 
My wish became a rank disease 
That made my eyeballs brine. 


I lost the rabbit, lost my way: 
I have no woodsman’s chart. 
I’m sick in body, sick in mind, 
And oh! so sick at heart. 














_— everyone knows about the 
late Mahatma Gandhi’s Indian 
ashram, his community, living dedi- 
cated lives on mud floors, complete 
with spinning wheels, prayer, fast- 
ing and social work. 

Not everybody knows about Dor- 
othy Day’s very similar Catholic 
Worker communities, or their 
penny paper, the Catholic Worker, 
first sold on Union Square on May 
Day, 1933, in the midst of the de- 
pression. Dorothy Day _ experi- 
mented, with Catholic techniques 
of works of mercy and of voluntary 
poverty and prayer, to reach the 
same result that Gandhi was try- 
ing for in India, i. e., to bring about 
a complete change in the existing 
social order. A change that must 
begin in the hearts and lives of 
those effecting that change. And 
those include, in this country, the 
equivalent of the Untouchables in 
India—the incurable bums, the flot- 
sam of our big cities, whom the 
agencies don’t reach, the lowest of 


The Work of Dorothy Day 


in the Slums 


By ANNE FREMANTLE 


It is these in whom the 
social order’s failure is most clear- 
ly seen: it is these, then, whom 
Dorothy Day proposes shall first 
learn to change it. 


the low. 


I. is seventeen years now since the 
first issue of the Catholic Worker 
appeared and, a few months later, 
the first House of Hospitality was 
opened, in a tenement, to house 
twelve homeless women. And Dor- 
othy Day’s combination of the tech- 
niques of charity with the practices 
of mortification as means toward 
social justice have been remark- 
ably successful. 

The circulation of the Catholic 
Worker has been as high as 200,000, 
and there are Houses of Hospitality 
in the slums of many of the big 
cities: of New York, in the heart of 
Chinatown, on Mott Street; of 
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Rochester, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, and also of Up- 
ton, Massachusetts, and Ramsay, 
Illinois. 

In addition, there are two farms, 
as nearly self-supporting as they 
can be made, one, near Newburgh, 
New York, on Route 17K, where 
Dorothy, herself, spends at least 
half of her time, and one at South 
Lyons, Michigan. In these, as in 
the Houses of Hospitality, all who 
come are made welcome, are housed 
and fed, and may remain for as 
long as they wish, and so long as 
they stay, they are invited to share 
in the alternation of work and of 
prayer, in Mass and dish-washing, 
in Benediction and ditch-digging. 


| the Houses of Hospitality 
and the farms, there are, scattered 
all over the forty-eight states, peo- 
ple who have done spells of work 
with Dorothy or who have been 
helped and have gone on. Amongst 
these are nearly a hundred couples 
who met and married whilst work- 
ing with Dorothy, and who have 
founded Catholic Worker families 
all over the country. Many people 
come to one of her Houses of Hos- 
pitality or farms for a time: people 
who are in temporary distress, 
financial, physical or _ spiritual; 
people who need to re-orient them- 
selves, perhaps to open windows in 
heart or soul, or just perhaps to 
lay the dust of breathless living and 
take time out to stand and stare. 

Life, today, at the House of 
Hospitality on Mott Street is very 
different from what it was before 
the invention of DDT. “Bugs are 
no problem now,” says Dorothy. 
“Anyone can sleep on the floor.” 

In the old days, no one could, as 
no matter how clean the floor was 
kept, the bugs came in from neigh- 


boring houses, or perhaps from the 
neighbors. As Dorothy says, “An- 
tique plumbing, cold water, no 
baths, worn wood full of splinters 
that get under the nails, tin ceilings, 
make for a place that gets pretty 
dirty. Sometimes it rains or snows, 
and then the two thousand feet 
of the bread-line tracking in the 
muck from the street make the 
place hopeless. But if we waited 
until we had a clean place, before 
we started to feed and house peo- 
ple, we’d be waiting a long time, 
and people would go hungry.” 

Though the bugs are banished, 
Mott Street goes on getting cleaned 
and staying dirty. But, clean or 
dirty, there’s always enough food 
for the bread-line, both of bread 
and of thot coffee. And even for 
emergencies. In the 1936-37 strike 
there were 1,500 seamen a day, in 
addition to the regulars, the bums 
and misfits. And even Dorothy Day 
confesses that “together with the 
wrench at the heart,” she feels, “a 
certain housewifely pride that the 
food is there.” 


Bux the main point about Mott 
Street, and about the whole Cath- 
olic Worker movement, is that it 
is not a charity, that no House of 
Hospitality is a charitable institu- 


tion. Definitely not. They only 
dispense charity as a means to jus- 
tice. As St. Augustine said, fifteen 
hundred years ago; “You give bread 
to the hungry, but it would be much 
better if no one were hungry and 
you would give to no one. But, you 
ask, if the miserable are done away 
with, will there not be an end to the 
works of mercy? Will not the flames 
of love then die out? Far more 
authentic is the love you bring to 
one whom you cannot obligate; far 
purer this love, and truer.” 
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Dorothy Day imsists that her 
work, like Gandhi’s, is to make peo- 
ple, from violent, non-violent; from 
lustful and selfish and greedy, 
chaste and abstemious and self-less. 
To change the whole social order 
so that works of mercy will not be 
needed, everyone must first become 
responsible, a neighbor—that is, 
truly Christian. Meanwhile, she 
does those works of mercy and, by 
sharing the poverty and abjection 
of those she helps, she brings them 
to sharing in her charity; as she 
says, these down-and-outs and un- 
employables often put her to shame. 

She tells, for example, of one of 
her bread-line regulars, who stayed 
on daily to help with the washing- 
up after, and looked thinner and 
iller, and iller and thinner each 
day he came. He was not sleeping 
in, as the house was full, and some- 
one told Dorothy he was sleeping 
in doorways on Third Avenue. 
Dorothy scolded him, “You should 
have told me you had no place to 
sleep. We have an arrangement 
with a place round the corner, where 
we can put anyone up for thirty 
cents.” 

“I know,” he said, “Joe told me. 
But I didn’t want to put you to that 
extra expense on my account. I 
know how much you can do with 
thirty cents.” 


U> at the Newburgh farm, the 
cook is a volunteer. He is a remark- 
able cook—the food is absolutely 
first-rate, and ample, and he could 
easily earn a big salary. He has 
often to serve three meals a day to 
between fifty and sixty people. The 
kitchen isn’t any too spacious, and 
there are people running in and out, 
under (and on) his feet all the time. 
Yet he never seems to get rattled, 
and all he gets is his tobacco. 
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Dorothy says, “I have to ask him if 
he has enough—he is far too modest 
and reticent to ask.” 

And of the cook and the dish- 
washer (another volunteer, who 
came in the depression, and has 
remained ever since), Dorothy says, 
“T literally have to get them to let 
me look through their clothes, as 
they will never mention that they 
are down to their last shirt, or that 
their socks are sieves.” ; 

Dorothy Day is fifty now, with 
a clear skin and bright calm grey- 
blue eyes, and flat o-white hair. 
Her face is like a lake, or like a 
calm sea, and she reminds one of 
the old Greek statues of Demeter, 
the goddess of the earth: she almost 
always smells of homemade bread 
and newly-washed wool. And how 
excellent is the farm wholewheat 
bread, baked daily except Sundays! 
And what an unexpectedly hard 
chore is washing the raw wool, full 
of burrs and grass-seed! 


= was eight in the San Francisco 
earthquake, and remembers that 
that was the first time she saw how 
disaster makes people neighborly. 
“Mother had complained before how 
clannish California people were. 
But then all the hard crust of world- 
ly reserve and prudence was shed. 
Mother and all our neighbors were 
busy from morning to night cook- 
ing hot meals. They stripped them- 
selves to the bone in giving. Whilst 
the crisis lasted, people loved one 
another.” 

As she grew, Dorothy wished 
everyone would see all life as just 
such a crisis. Even at eight, she 
loved the rigorous life. “I remember 
the joy I got out of dish-washing, 
out of having a part in the family’s 
concerns. It was wearisome, too, 
of course. But it had to be done, 
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and I knew even then it would 
always have to be done.” Graduated 
from high school at sixteen, she 
went to the University of Illinois, 
where she remained two years, but 
says, “To this day I haven’t the 
slightest idea what I learned in 
classes. All my education had come 
from outside.” 


ie New York, she first got work 
on The Call, a morning paper, and 
lived in a cold water tenement. “I 
enjoyed that winter in the slums,” 
she said, “and have never lived 
any place else.” Any apartment in 
any town is for her a tenement, and 
she’d rather be on the lower East 
side than on Park Avenue. 

When she was eighteen, she was 
a trifle confused politically, she 
admits. “I wasn’t sure whether I 
was a Socialist, a Syndicalist 
(IWW), or an Anarchist. When I 
read Tolstoi, I was an Anarchist; 
my allegiance to The Call kept me 
a Socialist, although a left-wing 
one, and my Americanism inclined 
me to the IWW.” She interviewed 
Trotsky, and learned from him 
something she still believes: “When 
people seek to win the State, they 
are won by the State.” 

Dorothy is still against all en- 
croachments by the State, against 
State social services, State aid, 
State ownership; against lobbying, 
or any seeking of social justice 
through parliamentary means. “You 
may be forced to use them, but they 
are makeshift ways to better a few 
of the average people’s lot. And little 
good can ever come of, or from the 
State.” 

Not to improve society, but to 
change the whole social order, she 
reiterates, again and again, is her 
aim. And, indeed, political activity 
is, to her, the antithesis of Catholic 
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action, which must proceed from 
inside out, from mutual aid, and not 
from legislation. Twice she went 
to prison, once as a suffragist, and 
spent ten days in solitary confine- 
ment on hunger strike. 


ies conversion to Catholicism 
took place at a time when she was 
very happy, living with her husband 
and her baby on Staten Island. “I 
came to God to say ‘thank you,’ 
not because I wanted anything from 
Him,” she relates. It was five years 
later when she was reporting the 
Farmers’ National Convention in 
Washington, and the Hunger March 
of the Communist Unemployed 
Councils for America and The Com- 
monweal, two Catholic weeklies, 
that Peter Maurin, originally a 
French peasant, and a Catholic 
workman and writer deeply con- 
cerned with social problems, read 
her articles, and got in touch with 
her through George Shuster, now 
the head of Hunter College in New 
York, then one of the editors of 
The Commonweal. 

It was the late Peter Maurin who 
gave Dorothy the idea of the Cath- 
olic Worker movement, and to- 
gether they planned the Catholic 
Worker magazine. He proposed 
round-table discussions, houses of 
hospitality and farming communes, 
based upon the philosophy that 
voluntary poverty and works of 
merey are techniques to put over 
a program and to tell the workers 
that the Catholic Church has a 
social program, and to educate them 
to take their full part in it. 


Duouns the war, Dorothy’s uncom- 
promising pacifism lost her a host 
of friends; and, today, the Catholic 
Worker paper editorially rejects 
the draft, and urges its readers to 
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refuse even to register. Yet this is 
but a counsel: it is, Dorothy insists, 
something everyone has got to 
decide for himself. In World War 
I, she, herself, was a nurse, and 
loved her work; in World War II, 
many of her young people enlisted, 
and most did not resist being draft- 
ed; the CO’s were in a very definite 
minority. 

“It is good that we live in a coun- 
try where we can be CO’s” Dorothy 
says, and tells how, in World War 
ll, “we had lots of visits from the 
FBI at Mott Street, and they were 
most interested in our discussions, 
and seemed most tolerant of our 
point of view.” And the Vatican 
has sent the Catholic Worker a very 
full and special blessing, to all on 
the staff, and all connected with the 
paper. 


is live in voluntary poverty 
amongst the involuntary poor, and 
to prepare the Christian revolution 
by learning to be Christians, is the 
core of Dorothy’s as it was of Peter’s 
message. The workers, not the boss, 
should own the means of produc- 
tion. “I’m horrified so many work- 
ers actually prefer the boss to buy 
the tools because then they don’t 
have to feel any responsibility for 
their care. His tools should be an 
extension of a workman’s hand, 
and of his heart, not just part of 
his trade, but integrally part of his 
life. Work isn’t just Adam’s curse; 
it is the law of our being, and of 
our being happy,” Dorothy says. 
Fiercely decentralist, she wants 
decentralized factories, part-owned 
by the workers, and set in green 
fields, where every worker also 
should have his home, his garden, 
and ideally, his three acres and a 
cow. “I don’t want people just to 
want more things, but to want to 


make more things. I want people 
to grow more of their own food, 
and make more of their own clothes. 
When there’s a war, we're all told 
to grow more and more food. As 
soon as it’s over, we're told that 
we shouldn’t grow any food, that 
it’s uneconomical. That doesn’t 
make sense,” Dorothy says scorn- 
fully. 

And she is indignant because it is 
only in prisons and asylums that 
people are taught to make things. 
“Almost the only place flax is grown 
in America,” she says, “is in prison 
yards. And in the grounds of 
institutions. In fact, when I meet 
anyone with a skill or a craft, I’m 
pretty sure he’s done time.” Every- 
one realizes the therapeutic value 
of making things, but why, she 
asks, wait until people are naughty 
or nuts? Why not help them not 
to need healing? 


Hex movement is a youth move- 
ment. Already she declares, “We 
are seeing our children, and even 
our children’s children, carrying on 
with an enthusiasm and faith which 
invigorates us old stagers. Smoky 
Joe and Big Slim, Dave and Shorty 
and Murphy in the kitchen at Mott 
Street, are all young. In fact, I 
could retire any day now. And am 
much tempted just to play with my 
three grandchildren!” 

Begun in the depression, flourish- 
ing through hot war and cold, 
Dorothy and her movement go on, 
declaring that the only cure for 
humanity is a Christian revolution. 
“It’s the only revolution that’s never 
been tried,” Dorothy says. As 
Gandhi’s cry to the British was: 
“Quit India,” so Dorothy’s,to the 
employer is “Quit exploiting”; to 
the State, “Quit expanding”; and to 
us all, “Quit evil.” 








Christian Muasstons in India 


By JEROME D’Souza, S.J. 


HE emergence of an independent 

India and of the National Gov- 
ernment composed entirely of In- 
dian leaders has focused the atten- 
tion of Christians all over the 
world on the position and prospects 
of the Christian community in 
India. In particular the future of 
the very large number of Christian 
missions and missionaries, men 
and women of all denominations, 
is being discussed with a note of 
anxiety in Europe and America. 

It was recognized that while the 
British practiced the utmost toler- 
ance toward all religions and re- 
spected Hindu beliefs and practices 
scrupulously, they were in general 
sympathetic to missionary activity 
and often gave it indirect assist- 
ance. Would the same tolerance 
continue under the new regime, or 
will the new masters of India, look- 
ing upon Christianity as an alien 
religion and converts to Christian- 
ity as being more or less denation- 
alized, discourage the flow of Eu- 
ropean and American missionaries? 
That is the question which many 
earnest Christians, Protestants and 
Catholics, are asking themselves. 


The widest and the most con- 
certed missionary effort to convert 
India to Christianity was made 
after the establishment of the Brit- 
ish rule and chiefly in the nine- 
teenth century. But before this 
era there were several groups of 
Christians in India, the fruit of 
earlier movements which it may be 
useful to recall in the briefest 
manner. 

First, there was the group of 
“Syrian” Christians—those follow- 
ing the Syrian rite in southwest 
India, converted from the fifth 
century, and possibly even in the 
first century by the Apostle, St. 
Thomas. Secondly, there was the 
group of converts made by St. 
Francis Xavier and the Portuguese 
missionaries of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, a fairly large 
number recognizable by their Por- 
tuguese names like- Fernandez, 
Pinto, D’Souza, etc., though they 
are of pure Indian race. 

In reaction to this Europeanizing 
method of conversion, Father 
Robert de Nobili began his great 
movement of Christianity adapted 
to Indian culture and Indian social 


Jerome D'Souza, $.J., Rector of Loyola University College, 
Madras, India, and Indian delegate to the U.N., was the 
subject of an interview published in our January issue. 
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and artistic traditions. This group 
is to be found mainly in the Tamil 
country in the area of the Madura 
mission. After these periods the 
confused political condition of the 
country led to a decline of mission- 
ary work. 


Re re-started on a much wider 
scale and with other methods of 
approach in the nineteenth century 
after the establishment of British 
rule. The English rulers were at 
first opposed to missionary work in 
the territories under their rule. 
They realized the strength of Hindu 
sentiment and the attachment of 
the people to their beliefs and tradi- 
tions and thought that any inter- 
ference with them would compro- 
mise their economic and political 
success. It was only after long dis- 
cussion and negotiation that Wil- 
liam Carey, the Baptist missionary 
pioneer, secured a foothold in Cal- 
cutta. From that time onward Eng- 
lish policy in regard to missions 
became more and more liberal. 

At the height of the English 
power there was not only no ob- 
stacle placed in the way of the mis- 
sionaries but in many indirect ways 
they were protected, favored and 
even officially entrusted with many 
important social undertakings. The 
result was that a very large number 
of missionaries of every Christian 
denomination and belonging to 
every race and nation, has been 
working in India for the last hun- 
dred years and more. The Cath- 
olic missions have been as active as 
the Protestant missions and in their 
work they have received the in- 
valuable assistance given by a large 
number of zealous and well-trained 
nuns of many different congrega- 
tions. 


The introduction of English edu- 


cation in India by Lord Macaulay 
more than a hundred years ago 
had far-reaching effect on the work 
of Christian missions and the evolu- 
tion of religious ideas in India. 
Whatever the varieties and diver- 
gences in the Christian beliefs of 
English writers, there is general 
agreement on fundamentals. The 
concept of a transcendent God, of 
a spiritual and immortal soul des- 
tined for individual eternal life, 
the nature of the moral law, the 
role of conscience, are common to 
Catholics and Protestants and are 
expressed directly or indirectly in 
the great English classics. 

Moreover, there are books on 
Christian topics and histories of 
England and Europe in which 
Christian ideas find specific expres- 
sion. To give only a few examples, 
writers like Milton, Bunyan and 
Newman are mainly religious writ- 
ers. Their masterpieces are fre- 
quently prescribed for study by 
Indian students. Thus the intro- 
duction of English education and 
all that it implies has meant a slow 
penetration of Christian ideas 
which thas undoubtedly assisted the 
work of the missions. 


FP netesrsny schools and colleges 
have had an additional advantage 
in that the rules of their foundation 
oblige them to teach the Scriptures 
to all students. Catholic colleges 
in general have not given direct 
Catholic religious instruction but 
have confined themselves to the 
teaching of general ethics based 
upon the fundamental theses of 
Scholastic philosophy. (I have been 
informed on good authority that 
in some Catholic schools, Catechism 
was taught to non-Catholic stu- 
dents. But these were exceptions 
and not the result of official policy.) 
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India herself has a very rich 
store of ethical teaching and most 
of the theses taught in the ethics 
classes of Catholic colleges are 
thoroughly acceptable to Hindu 
students. In points where there is 
difference of approach and particu- 
larly in regard to the fundamental 
question of the concept of a trans- 
cendent God as against the modified 
pantheism which is more common- 
ly taught by Hindu philosophers, 
these ethical classes afforded an 
excellent opportunity for a clear 
exposition of Christian philosophy. 

Moreover, in so far as English 
literature is Protestant in tone and 
contains much that is opposed to 
Catholicism both in _ historical 
writings as well as in books of 
doctrine, Catholic colleges have the 
opportunity of explaining these 
matters from the Catholic point of 
view. Thus the necessary work of 
dissipating prejudice and securing 
the conditions for a fair hearing 
for the claims of the Catholic 
Church could be carried out in these 
colleges. 


Concunsenniy with this effort to 
reach the higher social classes was 
the missionary work among the 
lower classes of India’s vast popula- 
tion, namely, those known as Un- 
touchables who number nearly 70 
millions of the Indian population, 
and the aboriginal tribes restricted 
to certain well-defined geographical 
areas mainly in Asam, United Prov- 
inces, Central Provinces, Bihar and 
Orissa. Their number may possibly 
amount to 30 millions. Naturally 
the most numerous conversions 
were made among this class. 

To give but a single example: 
the Belgian Mission in Chota Nag- 
pur under the leadership of Father 
Lievens achieved one of the most 
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striking successes in the history of 
modern missions. The converts to 
Catholicism in this part number 
over half a million. They have been 
organized into parishes and dio- 
ceses. They are abundantly en- 
dowed with primary schools, sec- 
ondary schools, a seminary to train 
priests and even a university col- 
lege. Similar work has been done 
by Catholic and Protestant missions 
in other parts of India. It is thanks 
to this that the numbers of Chris- 
tians in India have risen rapidly 
and now attains the figure of more 
than 8 millions. 


| this remarkable two- 
fold success—among the higher 
and the lower classes—did not con- 
tinue without interruption. First 
in regard to colleges. The Hindu 
community which has shown in 
repeated crises and under the im- 
pact of many efforts to gain them, 
a remarkable vitality and capacity 
for adaptation, reacted quickly 
against the tendency to make con- 
verts among students. They pro- 
tested against attempts at prosely- 
tizing in colleges. They started 
their own colleges securing from 
the Government grants such as 
those given to mission agencies. 
Above all, they undertook the re- 
form of social abuses and the re- 
statement of their religious doc- 
trines in the light of Christian 
teaching and the criticisms of Chris- 
tian missionaries. This was.a far- 
reaching development the full im- 
plications of which have not been 
understood or even now exhausted. 
The Brahmo Samaj movement in 
particular was a direct offspring 
of Christian influence. Its leader 
adopted a_ strictly monotheistic 
creed, rejected the doctrine of 
reincarnation, the worship of idols, 
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and introduced important measures 
of social reform chiefly pertaining 
to the position of women. 

The most eloquent of the Brahmo 
Samaj leaders, Keshub Chandra 
Sen, was a great lover of Jesus and 
has spoken about Him in very mov- 
ing language. The other leaders, 
too, showed similar tendencies. 
Famous among them were Ram- 
mohun Roy and Maharshi Devn- 
dranath Tagore, the father of 
Rabindranath. The other reform 
movements also owed a part of 
their teaching and religious im- 
plications to Christian influence. 
This fascinating story should be 
read in detail in Dr. J. N. Farquhar’s 
brilliant and indispensable book 
Modern Religious Movements in 
India. 


W unz the movement of conver- 
sion among the higher classes was 
being slowed down in the manner 
described, conversions among the 
lower classes continued as before. 
But this movement, too, was des- 
tined to be hindered for similar 
reasons though it has not complete- 
ly died out yet. The loss of large 
numbers who might otherwise have 
been absorbed into Hinduism 
alarmed the leaders of the Hindu 
community. One of the features of 
reformed nineteenth century Hindu- 
ism shared by almost all the new 
groups—the Brahmo Samaj, the 
Arya Samaj, the Theosophical So- 
ciety—was the suppression of caste 
and Untouchability. Moreover, the 
growth of the political movement 
and of democratic ideas quite apart 
from religious considerations, gave 
a great impulse to the movement 
of social regeneration for the Un- 
touchables. ; 

This movement reached its zenith 
under the leadership of Mahatma 


Gandhi who made the abolition of 
Untouchability one of the cardinal 
points of his great work. Indian 
leaders realized that both from the 
point of view of religious and of 
political emancipation, this great 
and running sore should be healed 
and the vast disinherited multitudes 
admitted to friendship and equality 
with the others. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s work was 
crowned by the formal abolition of 
Untouchability by the Constituent 
Assembly of India and the setting 
apart of very large sums of money 
by all Provincial Governments for 
assisting the Untouchables. or 
Harijans, as they were called by 
Mahatma Gandhi, to improve their 
status. 


Pex this description of what 
Nationalist and Hindu India have 
been trying to do for the Untouch- 
ables, it will be clear that these 
unhappy people have no longer the 
same incentive to embrace Chris- 
tianity as they had in former years. 
A change of faith is no longer 
necessary for them to secure the 
recognition of their dignity and 
equality with others. And compared 
to what the Government itself is 
doing for them by way of educa- 
tional. and medical assistance, the 
help given by the missionary seems 
petty and insufficient.. 

These two developments which 
have helped to retard the movement 
of conversion and lessen the suc- 
cess of missionary efforts have been 
further assisted by a third current 
which too has had great impor- 
tance. The old suspicion of con- 
verts as being denationalized which 
the Portuguese method inspired 
has undergone a change but in 
some ways has gained strength 
rather than weakened. A certain 
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number of missionaries have con- 
tinued the habit of giving European 
names to their converts and in- 
directly encouraging European 
ways of living. This is particu- 
larly true of the recent converts in 
Northern India. 

Since, moreover, the majority of 
these converts were from backward 
classes, they naturally wished to 
reinforce the sense of social eman- 
cipation by adopting European ways 
and thus share in the immense 
prestige of European civilization. 
This prestige of European ways 
influenced even full-blooded Na- 
tionalists many of whom accepted 
and continued to live externally in 
European style. However, though 
the acceptance of European ways 
and manner of life does not isolate 
the Christians and separate them 
from other Indians to the extent it 
did in former times, there is a new 
element in Indian Nationalism 
which more than outweighs this 
little gain. 


An important feature of the Indian 
National revival is an intense pride 
in Indian culture, in the achieve- 
ments of Indian genius in art, phi- 
losophy and religion. This was ac- 
companied by a sweeping condem- 
nation of Western civilization 
indiscriminately labeled as ma- 
terialistic. The political and eco- 
nomic developments of modern Eu- 
rope naturally tended to hide from 
the superficial or prejudiced observ- 
er the finer aspects of Christian 
life, the heroism of hidden Chris- 
tian renunciation, the generosity of 
Christian charity, in a word the 
beauty of Christian sanctity. 
European students and critics 
who had abandoned Christianity or 
had some kind of grievance against 
it, tended to exaggerate the un- 
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doubtedly beautiful aspects of Hin- 
du life and thought and to declare 
that the spirituality of Hinduism 
was superior to that of Christian 
Europe. A subject people humili- 
ated by political and military weak- 
ness and yet remaining proud and 
sensitive, seized with avidity these 
appreciations of Eastern culture 
and sometimes even read more in 
them than was meant. 

It is obvious that Christian In- 
dians could not join wholeheartedly 
in this nationalist adulation of the 
East and condemnation of the West. 
Hence to their Hindu compatriots 
they seemed half-hearted exponents 
of the nationalist theses. 


Avornza element which rendered 
the Christian community hesitant 
was the fear that with the trans- 
fer of power to Hindu leaders, the 
full measure of tolerance and re- 
ligious liberty given to them would 
be curtailed and conversion to 
Christianity would be systematical- 
ly discouraged, even forbidden. The 
English rulers with all their re- 
ligious neutrality and deep respect 
for Hindu beliefs and customs were 
favorable to missionary efforts in 
many different ways. A _ certain 
number of Anglican bishops and 
clergymen received salaries from 
public funds as they served the re- 
ligious needs of the English officials. 
Christian chaplains received salaries 
from the military budget. Hindus 
and Moslems on the other hand 
had not adopted the system of re- 
ligious ministration to troops as 
was customary in Europe. 

Again the all-powerful English 
officials of the higher ranks could 
be more easily approached by Eu- 
ropean missionaries and this social 
influence of the missionary secured 
for the poor neophytes many ad- 
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vantages in the way of education 
and employment. It was obvious 
that all these advantages would 
cease if Indians became masters in 
the country. The Christians knew 
that they stood to lose much by 
such a change and the Hindus knew 
that the Christians knew it. Hence 
they were looked upon as secret and 
inevitable allies of the foreign 
power. Hence, too, the oft-repeated 
assertion of a certain number of 
nationalist leaders that with inde- 
pendence foreign missions would be 
discouraged and conversions in- 
evitably cease. 

Indeed, in the course of a bitter 
controversy about aid to Christian 
schools which raged in South India 
a few years ago, a liberal leader 
who until then had not been sus- 
pected of bias against missions, the 
Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, de- 
clared that contributions from Eu- 
rope to the missions would cease 
and the entire structure of mission- 
ary work in India collapse when the 
benefactors found that conversions 
were diminishing and that they 
were “not getting their money’s 
worth.” 


co was the position, not a re- 
assuring one, of the Christian com- 
munity and of their missions at the 
height of the Nationalist move- 
ment and only a few years before 
India attained independence. But 
the political events of the last few 
years have brought about a remark- 
able change. It is necessary to 
indicate it in a few words. 

The element of militant Hindu- 
ism in the Indian national revival 
which has been already referred to 
had alarmed not only the Chris- 
tians but to a deeper extent the 
Moslem minority in India. In the 
earlier stages of the national move- 
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ment they, too, had been carried 
along by the current and were 
emphatic in their demand for the 
independence of a united India. 
They, too, had fallen under the spell 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s magnetic per- 
sonality and had accepted the polit- 
ical creed of the Congress though 
they maintained their own separate 
organization, the Moslem League. 
Mahatma Gandhi did much to re- 
assure them and give them con- 
fidence that their cultural and re- 
ligious rights would be safe under 
the rule of a Hindu majority. But 
this understanding between the 
communities did not last long. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, who had once 
been a stanch Congressman, de- 
clared that the assurances of the 
Hindus were valueless; that the 
plan to make Hindus and Moslems 
a single nation was an idle dream; 
that the Moslems constituted an 
entirely different nation and that, 
therefore, there was no solution for 
the political problem of India ex- 
cept division of the country into 
Hindu India and Moslem India, 
leaving Moslem and Hindu minor- 
ities in these two divisions. 


Ene demand for division was 
a rude shock to nationalist India 
and was opposed by all the Hindu 
and several Moslem leaders, but the 
persistence of Mr. Jinnah’s demand 
and the practical unanimity with 
which Moslems supported him, 
secured for him the achievement 
of his objective. In this Hindu- 
Moslem quarrel the Christians took, 
on the whole, a definitely nationalist 
attitude and opposed the demand 
for division. They, too, asked for 
certain necessary cultural and re- 
ligious safeguards but they declared 
that they had confidence in the 
Hindu majority and were prepared 
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to accept their rule if the necessary 
assurances were given to them. 

This stand of the Christian com- 
munity at a tragic crisis in the 
history of India dissipated at one 
stroke much of the prejudice and 
suspicion against them, and has 
secured for them in the Constitution 
the most satisfactory religious and 
educational guarantees. 


 — however, does not mean that 
there are no clouds on the horizon 
and that all will be smooth sailing 
for the Christian community in the 
future. The strong Hindu revival 
to which reference has been made 
is gathering strength and if at any 
time it should lead to the creation 
of a majority political party domi- 
nated by their ideas, missionary and 
educational work will certainly suf- 
fer. But as long as the present po- 
litical set-up continues, and the 
Congress Party inspired by Mahat- 
ma Gandhi's ideals and led by Pan- 
dit Nehru, continues to rule the 
country, Christians may count up- 
on the fullest tolerance and liberty 
for their work. 

Frequently there are complaints 
of discriminatory legislation in 
some of the Provincial Parliaments 
of India, and indeed, there have 
been: attempts to pass measures 
which would have to some extent 
curbed Christian educational work. 
But it is possible to remedy this by 
an appeal to the Central Govern- 
ment and to the High Command of 
the Congress Organization. 

Another source of misunder- 
standing and suspicion on the part 
of Christians especially in Europe 
and America is the report of obsta- 
cles placed in the way of mission- 
aries going to India. There are in- 
deed instances where visas have 
been either refused or the grant of 
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them delayed considerably. But the 
reasons for this in almost every case 
are not religious at all. 

Sometimes certain technicalities 
have not been followed by those ap- 
plying for the visa and one should 
not be surprised if administrative 
departments pay great attention to 
details of this kind. It would be 
surprising if when the procedure 
has been correctly followed and a 
reasonable length of time given to 
the different departments to carry 
out their work, a visa is definitely 
refused. 


Zon does not imply that National- 
ist or Hindu India will in all cases 
welcome the Christian missionary 
or that he has no suspicion at all of 
his motives. Cultured Hindus do 
not find it easy to admit that it is 
necessary to change one’s religion. 
The Hindu doctrine of the equality 
of all religions and the suitability 
of the Hindu religion to the genius 
of the Hindu people is too deeply 
rooted to permit them to look with 
favor upon efforts at conversion. 
Moreover, many of them believe 
that most of the conversions in re- 
cent years were not genuine at all 
but were inspired by hopes of mate- 
rial gain from the missionaries. 

Lastly, there is the mistrust of 
the foreigner which cannot be root- 
ed out from the minds of a people 
who have lived under foreign domi- 
nation for so long. They look upon 
Europeans and Americans as chil- 
dren of a materialistic civilization 
and find it difficult to believe that 
the motives of missionary work can 
be an unmixed religious idealism. 
India is in many ways a credulous 
country and stories of missionaries 
being political agents of foreign 
powers can be easily circulated and 
believed. 
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If to all these grounds for sus- 
picion are added reports of un- 
favorable comments passed on the 
Indian people and on the Indian 
Government by individual mission- 
aries, if unflattering descriptions of 
India and one-sided pictures of her 
culture which tend to diminish re- 
spect for India in foreign countries 
are published in missionary re- 
views, it should not surprise any- 
one if suspicion passes into active 
dislike. 


Bor these are not insurmountable 
difficulties. India is sincerely and 
irrevocably committed to the pol- 
icy of the utmost religious toler- 
ance, including liberty for every de- 
nomination to profess, practice and 
propagate its beliefs. She will not 
refuse to Christian missionaries the 
freedom which Hindu missionaries 
enjoy in Europe and America. Mis- 
sionaries for their part in India and 
elsewhere can easily demonstrate 
the purity of their intentions by 
their aloofness from all politics and 


their active championship of the 
cause of the suffering and the op- 
pressed wherever they may be 
found. It should not be difficult for 
them for whom chagity in word, 
thought, and deed, should become 
second nature, to abstain from pass- 
ing hasty judgments or making re- 
marks which hurt. If these diffi- 
culties are overcome it is certain 
that the beauty of their heroic sac- 
rifice will be appreciated and their 
example taken—as very often it is 
now taken—as an inspiration. In- 
deed, their work may prosper 
even more than it has done here- 
tofore. 

Indians are sensitive more than 
all other people to the beauty of 
holiness and to the compelling 
power of a life of sacrifice. If 
Catholic missionaries remain faith- 
ful to their highest ideals, if in ac- 
cordance with the Master’s injunc- 
tion they let their Light shine forth, 
we need not doubt that India will 
love this Light and hasten to live 
in its radiance. 














Did Francis Thompson 


Attempt Suicide? 


By DoyLE HENNESSY 


RANCIS THOMPSON, the great Cath- 
olic poet, died in 1907. That he 
once attempted suicide has been an 
accepted part of the historical rec- 
ord. I think it is about time that 
this assertion should be challenged. 
Various commentators have repeat- 
ed the story without even realizing 
the source of the incident. Rev. 
Terence L. Connolly, S.J., the lead- 
ing American authority on Thomp- 
son, repeated it in a footnote to 
one of the poems in his annotated 
edition of Thompson’s poems. 
Felix Doherty used the incident as 
the climax of his play about Thomp- 
son, Song Out of Sorrow, altering 
the setting for stage convenience. 

It may surprise students of 
Thompson to learn that this pub- 
licized “fact” is based on a dubious 
foundation and constitutes some- 
thing of a literary mystery. What 
did Everard Meynell have to say on 
the subject in his Life of Francis 
Thompson, the authorized biogra- 
phy? Precisely nothing! This curi- 
ous fact led me to query Wilfrid 
Meynell on the matter in 1938. 

But first let us look at the record. 


The only evidence existing is the 
relation by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt 
in his My Diaries, first published in 
London (1919-20) and in_ the 
United States in 1921 by Alfred A. 
Knopf from the London edition. 
There is also Blunt’s article in The 
Academy, written on the occasion 
of Thompson’s death (November 
23, 1907 issue), which is merely a 
repetition of substantially the same 
incident reported in the Diaries. 
The Academy article was the first 
published record of the suicide in- 
cident. 

Under the date of 6th August, 
1894, Blunt’s diary entry reads: 
“Meynell told us much that was 
interesting about Francis Thomp- 
son, who is the latest discovered of 
the poets. Thompson’s history is 
most curious. . . . The money he 
earned he spent on opium, which 
drugged him to endurance of his 
life. Nevertheless, he once attempt- 
ed suicide, spending what remained 
to him on a large dose of laudanum 
enough to kill two men. He divided 
it into two portions and retired to 
I forget what cemetery in the city 


Doyle Hennessy, business man and free-lance writer, 
and at present Editor of the Catholic Poetry Society’s 
Bulletin, is the proud owner of the original manu- 
script of Francis Thompson’s poem, “To a Snowflake.” 
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and took the first half—whereupon 
he had a vision in which he saw 
Chatterton, who took him by the 
hand and comforted him, and re- 
minded him how the very morn- 
ing after his suicide a letter had 
come from a _ publisher which 
would have relieved him. So he 
did not take the second dose, and 
recovered to find the dream ful- 
filled by the arrival precisely of a 
letter from a friend enclosing him 
the cutting of one of his poems 
printed by Meynell in Merrie Eng- 
land.” Note that Blunt is by infer- 
ence relating what he heard from 
Meynell. 


Tu second instance appears in 
the diary thirteen years later under 
date of 30th August, 1907. It reads: 
“Today the elder Meynell came 
down for the day and I had a long 
talk with him making him give me 
over again the history of his con- 
nection with Thompson. What he 
told me was this: . . . ‘He used, be- 
fore I know [sic] him, to sleep un- 
der the arches of Covent Garden 
where every quarter of an hour he 
was liable to be kicked awake by 
the police and told to move on. It 
was in an empty space of ground 
behind the market where the gar- 
deners throw their rubbish, that, 
just before, he had resolved on sui- 
cide. He then spent all his remain- 
ing pence on laudanum, one large 
dose, and he went there one night 
to take it. He had swallowed half 
when he felt an arm laid on his 
wrist, and looking up he saw Chat- 
terton standing over him and for- 
bidding him to drink the other half. 
I asked him when he told me of it 
how he had known that it was 
Chatterton. He said, ‘I recognized 
him from the pictures of him—be- 
sides, I knew that it was he before 


I saw him—and I remembered al 
once the story of the money which 
arrived for Chatterton the day 
after his suicide.’ Just the same 
thing happened to Thompson, for a 
friend having seen the copy of 
Merrie England told him about it 
the very next morning with the re- 
sult I told you of.” Again Blunt is 
quoting what Meynell is said to 
have told him. 

There are discrepancies as to the 
place where the incident occurred 
and the earlier account has Chat- 
terton taking the poet by the hand 
and comforting him (a rather sur- 
prising touch I should say) while 
the later account has Chatterton’s 
arm resting on Thompson’s wrist 
and forbidding the poet to drink. 


I WILL not weary the reader by 
quoting The Academy article but it 
should be noted that here Blunt 
prefaced his account of Thompson’s 
despair by stating, “I do not owe my 
knowledge of its details to himself, 
but to a source almost as direct.” 
The “source” was obviously meant 
to be Wilfrid Meynell because the 
story is merely a repetition of what 
appears in the 1907 diary entry. 
The unwary reader of the article 
could easily be confused as to the 
source of information in this re- 
telling because Blunt states, “then 
by his [Thompson’s] own narra- 
tive, the following incident oc- 
curred.” But in view of Blunt’s 
previous explicit statement, this 
should not throw us off the track. 

So the record shows two accounts 
in Blunt’s Diaries and an article by 
him, all substantially the same. 
The story was further embroidered 
by John Thomson in his mono- 
graph Francis Thompson: The 
Preston-born Poet, privately print- 
ed in 1912. In this second-hand 
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account “some mysterious unseen 
power” dashed the draught from 
the poet’s lips. 

All the evidence seems to point to 
Wilfrid Meynell as the source of the 
incident, but as to the veracity of 
the account, let us turn to my cor- 
respondence with Wilfrid Meynell 
on the subject. I wrote in part: 

“If Blunt’s account is untrue or 
garbled, it would be unjust to 
Thompson’s memory to let it stand 
unchallenged. If on the other hand, 
it has a foundation in fact, I am 
wondering why it was omitted from 
the Life. ... One can readily under- 
stand Thompson’s temptation to 
despair and any truth in Blunt’s ac- 
count would not of course diminish 
the affectionate regard of Thomp- 
son’s admirers for his memory. But 
it is, at least to me, a matter that 
needs clarification. .. .” 


M.. MEYNELL replied in a gracious 


letter that opened characteristi- 
cally: “There are eighty-five rea- 
sons why my memory is now the 
organ of forgetfulness — becoming 
more and more of an expert. And 
so I cannot answer your interesting 
query very satisfactorily. As a rule 
the Poet was a very precise and 
matter-of-fact talker. But in the 
course of eighteen years there were 
perhaps two or three occasions 
when he seemed to be a little wan- 
dering, and probably confused in 
memory some past incidents as re- 
alities that properly belonged to the 
illusions of dreamland and drug- 
land. Only so can I account for the 
omission in the biography which 
you mention. Everard and I must 
have talked it over,—but he is dead, 
and I am now equally useless as a 
recorder. I cannot even recall if 
he told this incident to me and I to 
Blunt, or if he told it to Blunt and 
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Blunt to me. Of course as a care- 
fully practicing Catholic he knew 
suicide to be wrong, but there may 
have been occasions when he lost 
his Catholic consciousness.” 

In a subsequent letter, Mr. Mey- 
nell copied out part of The Acad- 
emy article and concluded: “There 
is no mention of me as the author- 
ity and I feel convinced that it was 
Thompson’s own talk with Blunt 
that led to this narrative, retold a 
few months later in the diary. | 
ought to be able to say why Everard 
did not quote this in the biography, 
but I cannot.” 


I. should be noted here that Wil- 
frid Meynell does not recognize 
that Blunt was referring to him as 
the source of information but it is 
clear that Blunt meant Meynell be- 
cause he was merely repeating what 
had appeared in the diaries. Mr. 
Meynell also made a minor error in 
stating that the narrative was “re- 
told a few months later in the 
diary.” Actually, the diary entry 
was dated August, 1907, while the 
Academy article was written in No- 
vember of the same year. 

What are we to conclude from 
this contradictory evidence?  Al- 
though Wilfrid Meynell was eighty- 
five years of age at the time he 
wrote, he was intellectually alert. 
As a matter of fact he died only two 
years ago, in his ninety-sixth year. 
In any event, whatever he had told 
Blunt certainly did not impress it- 
self on his memory. How could 
such a dramatic incident be forgot- 
ten or ignored by both Wilfrid and 
Everard Meynell? The biography 
quotes Blunt twice regarding other 
incidents that later appeared in 
Blunt’s published diaries. 

Another question arises — why 
Chatterton? Granted the aptness of 
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the circumstances, Chatterton was 
not known to have influenced 
Thompson in any way and there is 
scant reference to him in any of 
Thompson’s works. And again, 
why would the laudanum be divided 
into two doses (although only one 
is mentioned in the other ac- 
counts)? Blunt was not a reliable 
witness as to details as could be 
attested by other inaccuracies. 


My own guess is that Blunt mis- 
understood a conversation with 
Meynell and related as fact a dream 
or fantasy of Thompson’s. Notice 
the reference by Blunt in the origi- 
nal version “and recovered to find 
the dream fulfilled.” 

The foregoing was written before 
1 had received permission from the 
Meynell heirs to publish Wilfrid 
Meynell’s letters. I have deliberate- 
ly left it as first written because my 
surmise is I think substantiated by 
what follows. 

Sir Francis Meynell, in granting 
permission to publish his father’s 
letters, recently wrote to me as fol- 
lows: 

“Clearly there can be no certain 
record of a suicidal frame of mind 
or unfulfilled intention (the two are 
far removed) except the statement 
of the sufferer. Thompson never 
made the statement in writing. Did 
he make it verbally, and if so to 
whom? 

“I was only seventeen when he 
died, but I knew him very well, and 
from my first conscious years. It 
strikes me as virtually impossible 
that he talked—that he could talk 
—on so personal a matter to a vir- 
tual stranger, as was Wilfrid Blunt. 
His talk—-he should and could have 
felt no special inhibitions — was 
never of this intimate and desperate 
kind of personal experience. 
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“The anecdotes in my brother’s 
Life are all, as I remember them, 
little anecdotes of trivial-significant 
things: indeed it is in my brother’s 
use of them more than in Thomp- 
son’s telling that the significance 
emerges. If he had ever contem- 
plated suicide, I swear he would 
not have talked about it, even to my 
father. 

“Then there is my father’s fail- 
ure to remember. In jealousy of 
Thompson’s reputation, and for 
fear of scandal in the Catholic com- 
munity, my father was undoubted- 
ly capable of suppressing such a 
fact; but he would never categori- 
cally say he had forgotten if he in 
fact remembered. Nor is he likely 
to have forgotten such a thing even 
at the age of eighty-five. 


6¢€ 

My own view is this. My father 
was not precise in stating facts. He 
took and gave impressions; and, 
telling Wilfrid Blunt the story of 
Thompson he would very likely 
have used some dramatic phrase: 
‘then, knowing that death was up- 
on him, and the quicker the better,’ 
etc. Wilfrid Blunt too, was an im- 
pressionist — as sincere as my fa- 
ther, but still like him an impres- 
sionist. And he could easily have 
finalized the impression as intended 
suicide. Why did not my father, 
then, correct Blunt? Well, he stood 
in such admiration of him as 
amounted almost to awe. More 
relevant still, Blunt’s Academy 
phrase ‘knowing that death was 
upon him’ was what my father 
would have read and accepted, even 
if they were not his own words. 
Finally, I do not think my brother 
would have suppressed a known 
and established fact of this kind in 
the Life (though he would have 
ignored a surmise), rather he would 
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have dressed it vaguely, leaving the 
runner to read between the lines.” 


F ances MEYNELL’s letter does not 
clarify all the points that might be 
raised but it does add weight to the 
contention that Blunt’s account is 
apparently an unintended distor- 
tion of what Meynell may have told 
him. It is unfortunate that no one 
challenged Blunt’s account while 
all the principals involved were 
alive. 

At any rate it seems to me that 
such a vital point in the story of 
so important a Catholic literary 
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genius, should not go unchallenged 
without bringing the record up to 
date. There are of course hints of 
Thompson’s “nightmare time” in 
his poetry and an appropriate quo- 
tation from “Sister Songs” might 
well conclude this paper: 


“Yet is there more, whereat none 
guesseth, love! 
Upon the ending of my deadly 
night 
(Whereof thou hast not the sur- 
mise, and slight 
Is all that any mortal knows 
thereof).” 


To Francis Thompson 


By CHRISTOPHER CURRAN KANE 


Hens was his grace—to touch the world to bright display; 
To set it forth, caparisoned, in such array, 

That nature’s old familiar face and rude confines 

Were softened in the wanded wonder of his lines. 

He had a way with words, a magic-merlin strain, 

That decked the fair with dazzle; prettied all the plain. 


The sun athwart a heaven, turned to flaming cart, 

To monstranced Host, to golden bee or bloodlet heart; 

And dews, and mist, and rains, were from complaining skies, 
From fairy lids, or flooding pools of paradise. 

The stars were juts for eyes to scale the wall of night, 

And snows were chips and splinters of their fragile light. 


Here was his gift—to frame a thought so gracefully, 
The dreary world was splendent in his imagery. 





Black Mammy 


By EpITtH TATuM 


pe stood at the end of the 
veranda and looked out across 
the fields, white with unpicked cot- 
ton. The sun was setting behind a 
low-lying bank of cloud and the 
western sky was a glowing marvel 
of gorgeous color. The heavy fra- 
grance of late roses, cape-jasmine 
and sweet olive from the garden in 
front of the house filled the air. 
Perched high in the branches of a 
pecan tree, a mockingbird sang its 
good-night song; it whistled and 
called in imitation of all the feath- 
ered folk of the wood, then burst 
into a gladsome, trilling song of its 
own. 

It was a heavenly evening, but 
Betty’s spirit felt weighted down to 
earth. A line from an old hymn 
came to her and she repeated it 
softly, her face raised, her blue eyes 
full of tears: 


“Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 


Such a dreadful thing had hap- 
pened that morning, and Betty had 
not recovered from the shock and 
horror of it. She lived at Lynd- 
field, a plantation just a few miles 
from the small town of Cole, with 
her uncle, Colonel Bob Lynde. On 
the adjoining plantation, Evers- 


leigh, there lived a family whom 
the Lyndes had known and loved 
for generations. In recent years 
the Eversleighs had all died or mar- 
ried and moved away except the old 
Judge and “Miss Letty,” his wife. 
The young heir of Eversleigh, the 
idolized grandson, had been killed 
“somewhere in France,” but the 
Judge, old soldier that he was, had 
borne the loss proudly, while his 
sweet-faced, white-haired wife had 
hid her grief for his sake. 

They were a couple honored and 
beloved by all who knew them, 
with never an enemy in the world. 
And now, that very morning, the 
Judge had been killed in his own 
front yard,—knocked in the head 
with a hoe by a young Negro hired 
to care for the flowers. 


Tae tears in Betty’s blue eyes 
brimmed and rolled down her 
brown cheeks as she thought of it. 
It was a double grief to her, be- 
cause the murderer was the grand- 
son of her old nurse, Mammy 
Lathey. Betty’s mother had died 
when she was a baby, and the 











Born and reared in the deep South, Edith 
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derstanding of the Southern Negro, as evi- 
denced in her novel, When the Bugle Called. 
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faithful black woman had given 
her the only mothering she had ever 
known. All her childish sorrows 
had found solace in Mammy’s lov- 
ing arms; and often now when sad 
or lonely she would drop on the 
floor and cuddle her brown head 
against Mammy’s knee while the 
rich contralto voice sang to her the 
Negro melodies she loved. 

That grandson Jake, had been a 
constant source of trouble and 
anxiety to the old woman. Way- 
ward, lawless and vindictive he 
was, and she had often spoken to 
Betty of her fears that “dat boy 
gwine ter come ter some bad end.” 
Last year he had run away to some 
Northern city and just a week ago 
he had returned. Betty remem- 
bered that Mammy had been wor- 
ried ever since he came back and 
had confided to her the opinion that 
he talked too much. 

“Dat boy wuz wile enough befo’ 
he went No’th,” she had observed, 
with a shake of her turbaned head, 
“but honey, now he done loss all 
de sense he eber had. He keep 
talkin’ dis an’ dat *bout how de 
Niggers does up No’th! I done tole 
*im he better go back up dar an’ 
stay. He done plum spilt fer dis 
country, sho’s yer bawn.” 


— had been no witnesses to 
the killing of Judge Eversleigh. Old 
Burl, the Judge’s body-servant, had 
seen Jake running across the fields 
“lak de hants wuz arter ’im” and 
had gone around to the front where 
the Judge had been having the 
weeds chopped out of his flower 
beds and had found his master ly- 
ing in a bed of pink and white 
verbena, just breathing his last. 
The hoe lay near, bearing its mute 
evidence of having been used for 
the blow. 
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Burl was old like his master; 
they had been boys together. As 
young men they had gone to “the 
War”—master and man—and they 
had returned, ragged and barefoot, 
to face life’s joys and sorrows 
together. The faithful Negro’s 
grief was pathetic, and his solici- 
tude for his adored “Miss Letty” 
was a beautiful thing to see. If 
he could have met Jake he would 
have gladly killed him with his 
own hands. When questioned about 
what had occurred he hhad shaken 
his gray head sorrowfully. 

“Naw suh, I dunno,” he had 
replied. “I jes happened not ter be 
dar. I wuz in de back yard feedin’ 
Mars John’s prize chickens. I 
dunno whut could er ailed dat Jake. 
He ain’t hed no sense since he come 
back fum de No’th. Jes dis ve’y 
mawnin’ whilst we wuz eatin’ our 
brekfus he wuz er tellin’ me "bout 
how he’d set in de street cyars an’ 
loll back wid ’is laigs crossed an’ 
let de quality ladies stan’ up till 
dey mos’ drapped. I never b’lieved 
no sich tale,” he had added with 
disgust, “but efn he tole dat ter de 
Jedge I boun’ he up an’ tole dat 
triflin’ Nigger sum’pn. You know 
Mars John could cuss de purties ’er 
anybody I eber hyerd.” 

Old Burl had chuckled, his eyes 
blurred with tears, at some memory 
of his dead master. 


J aux was still at large. Betty knew 
that the sheriff and a posse of 
deputies with bloodhounds were 
searching for him. Her Uncle Bob 
had told her that there was great 
excitement in the town and through 
the county. “They are losing their 
heads,” he had said with an anxious 
frown. “When people get wrought 
up to such white heat they scarcely 
realize what they are doing.” 
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Betty watched the sun sink lower 
and lower until only the afterglow 
burned in the west. The mocking- 
bird had stopped singing. A strange 
stillness brooded over the scene, 
broken only by an occasional sigh- 
ing breath from the pines across 
the road when the wind quivered 
through the branches. A young 
moon, just silvered, rode in the 
glowing sky and one star shone. 

Suddenly from the barnyard at 
the rear of the house the shrill, 
long-drawn sound of a_ rooster 
crowing cut into the stillness. Off 
in the distance came an echoing 
answer, then another and another, 
like the crowing for the false dawn. 

Betty shivered and clasped her 
hands in nervous fear. “Between 
sundown and dark,” she said in an 
awed whisper. 

Mammy had taught her from 
childhood weird signs and sayings 
of the black folk for all unusual 
happenings. “Honey, ef ’er cock 
crow twixt sundown an’ dark hit’s 
de sho sign er death,” she always 
said with great solemnity. 


Wane Betty listened with quick- 
ened pulse to the faraway mourn- 


ful cockcrowing, another sound 
arrested her attention. It was the 
muffled pad-pad of many feet fall- 
ing softly on pine straw. She peeped 
cautiously through the wistaria 
vines and saw them, strange shapes, 
white-robed, masked, stealing quiet- 
ly through the pine woods across 
the road from the house. Moving 
mysteriously through the half-light 
they looked fearsome and uncanny, 
and to Betty’s strained eyes there 
seemed to be hundreds of them. 

“But where are they going?” she 
whispered to herself uneasily. And 
instantly the answer came to her. 
“To Mammy’s cabin!” 
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Mammy Lathey lived down the 
road on the edge of the Lynde 
Plantation and Jake lived with her. 
Betty knew the sheriff had gone 
there right after the murder and 
searched the house but found no 
trace of Jake. Mammy had not been 
there at the time. She still worked 
up at Lyndfield, acting as house- 
keeper and “lookin’ atter mah 
Baby,” as she expressed it. One 
of the deputies had come to the 
house and questioned the grief- 
stricken old woman and gone away. 

Why were they going back down 
there, she wondered. Like a flash 
of lightning her Uncle Bob’s words 
came back to her. “They are losing 
their heads,” he had said. 

“Mammy is there alone, and she’s 
scared to death of the Night Rid- 
ers,” Betty exclaimed aloud. And 
that was all the thinking she did 
about it. She turned and ran like 
a wild thing through the house and 
out the back way. There was a 
near cut through the fields and her 
one idea was to reach the cabin 
before those robed figures got there. 


Wun she ran down the last little 
hill, all out of breath, and scram- 
bled through the plum-thicket, the 
sight that greeted her in the gather- 
ing dusk made her heart almost 
stand still. They were there ahead 
of her, crowded into the cabin yard, 
trampling into the ground Mam- 
my’s beloved prince’s feather and 
red verbena. Two men held the old 
woman by the arms between them 
while a third questioned her and 
as many more pressed around as 
could occupy the small space. 
Even in the half-light Betty could 
see that Mammy was almost inca- 
pable of standing from fright, and 
her own cold fear changed in a 
flash to indignant anger. She ran 
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down the path with her brown 
curls flying, and scattering pigs and 
chickens in every direction. 

She rushed between the old wom- 
an and the men pressing near and 
flung her arms around her. She 
turned her face, flaming with anger, 
love and a multitude of emotions, 
toward the leaders. 

“What do you want with my 
Mammy?” she demanded indignant- 
ly. She felt the old Negro’s form 
tremble in her arms and heard her 
sobbing breath, and as Mammy had 
many a time quieted her childish 
fears, so now she crooned soothing- 
ly in her ear.” “Ne’mind, Mammy 
dear, ne’mind, don’t you be afraid!” 
“What do you want with her, I 
say?” she repeated speaking direct- 
ly to the man in front of her. 

“We must question her, Miss 
Lynde,” he replied in a muffled 
voice. “She must tell us where Jake 
is. This thing of helping these 
criminal Negroes escape has got to 
stop.” 

“Well I can tell you that she 
doesn’t know where Jake is. She 
was with me up at the house and 
knows no more about where he 
went than you do!” 

“Miss Lynde, I think you had 
better go home and leave this mat- 
ter.to us.” The man spoke cour- 
teously but with a cold, hard tone 
there was no mistaking. “This is 
no time for sentiment. This woman 
can probably tell us more about 
Jake than you think. And she’s 
going to. We will find a way to 
make her talk.” 


Minurs sobs grew more con- 
vulsive and Betty’s strong young 
arms held her close. “Aren’t you 
ashamed!” she stormed, her blue 
eyes flashing. “Mammy knows Jake 
is bad. She knows he deserves any- 
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thing that is coming to him. But 
suppose she does? He’s her own 
flesh and blood!” 

“Please step aside, Miss Lynde. 
We are wasting valuable time.” 

“I can tell you all Mammy knows 
about Jake,” cried Betty in exasper- 
ation. “When she went home she 
found Jake had used her bottle of 
turpentine, so the dogs wouldn’t 
trail him, she says, and took her 
pistol from the shelf over the fire- 
place. She came right back to our 
house to tell Uncle Bob. That is 
positively all. Now please go!” 
Betty’s chin was in the air but her 
black-lashed eyes sparkled with 
tears. 

“Once more Miss Lynde, I insist 
that you go home. This is a serious 
matter, and no time for trifling.” 

A murmur of approval rustled 
through the crowd and the leader 
continued with greater assurance. 
“We hate to use force with you, 
but—” he stepped foward toward 
Betty with outstretched hands. 

Instantly Mammy’s _ trembling 
form stiffened and her bowed head 
went up. “Don’ you tech ’er!” 
she grated menacingly. “‘Don’ you 
so much as lay yo’ finger on ’er. | 
don’t know whut po’ white trash 
you is, but I does know dar ain’t 
er man hyer dat’s fitten fer Miss 
Betty ter wipe ’er li’l shoes on!” 


Benuswuuee among the listening 
men somebody laughed. Out on the 
edges of the crowd men began to 
drift away by twos and threes to- 
ward the nearby swamp. 

Mammy shook herself free from 
the men who held her. Her arms 
went round Betty’s slender little 
figure. All in an instant the situa- 
tion was reversed and Betty was 
crying hysterically on Mammy’s 
broad, soft breast. 
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“Git back! git back, I say, and 
gib de chile air,” cried the old wom- 
an fiercely. “Ain’t yer shame er 
yo’selves ter skeer de li’] thing lak 
dis! Whut you reckon Mars Bob 
gwine ter say, nohow?” 

Clasped in each others arms they 
stood, and Mammy soothed her 
nurseling in her rich African voice. 

Slowly, with indistinct murmurs 
the men melted away and pressed 
on into the swamp at the back of 
the cabin. 

“Come on, baby-chile, let yo’ 
Mammy take you home. Hit’s mos’ 
nigh plum dark an’ Mars Bob’ll be 
worried.” As she spoke she turned 
Betty gently toward the little path 
and started her home. Betty could 
only sob and cling to her wordlessly. 

“Ne’ mind honey, don’ you cry. 
I knowed all de time Jake wuz 
gwine ter turn out bad. He wuz 
sech er obstrepulous boy. An’ las’ 
night I hyerd er screech owl down 
dar in de chainy-berry tree by de 
well. Po’ Miss Letty, Po’ Miss Letty! 
Whut she gwine do ’dout de Jedge!” 


Just then she stayed Betty’s steps, 
her turbanded head thrown back 
listening. From away in the swamp 
came the plaintive sound of a 
‘possum horn and the baying of 
dogs. Both women stood motion- 


less scarcely breathing, and Mam- 
my’s encircling arm grew tense. 
Then came the sharp, echoing re- 
port of a pistol shot, followed by 
another and many more in rapid 
succession. 

Mammy threw her apron over 
her head and burst into a quiver- 
ing wail. But in a moment she 
controlled herself. “Come on, honey- 
chile, let yo. Mammy take you 
home,” she whispered brokenly, 
urging Betty forward. 

Betty clung to her lovingly. 
“Mammy, oh, Mammy,” she plead- 
ed, “come on up to the house with 
me and stay. Don’t go back down 
there.” 

“T’s got ter go back, honey. Some- 
body might bring de po’ boy home 
an’ his gran’mammy mus’ be dar. 
Is you all right now, Baby? Dar’s 
de back gate right dar. Go on chile, 
an’ go ter baid an’ try ter git some 
res’ er you'll hab one er yo’ bad 
headaches in de mawnin’.” 

Mammy gave Betty’s shoulder a 
final pat and pushed her gently 
through the gate. Then she turned 
back toward the cotton fields and 
the cabin under the hill where the 
prince’s feather and the red ver- 
bena lay trampled in the little front 
yard, and she moaned softly as she 
went. 








Interview 


With Graham Greene 


By RoBeRT OSTERMANN 


Sea GREENE and I spoke to- 
gether for some four hours one 
evening in an England advancing 
into a troubled Autumn. This little 
paper is simply my impression of 
him as he revealed himself during 
a casual and unplanned conversa- 
tion; it is not critical, nor have I 
tried to relate the man in any way 
to contemporary events., We spoke 
as persons; and this ought to have 
an interest for other persons. Since 
he has written so frequently of 
London, it seems appropriate to 
present them together; because the 
impact on me of both of them was 
new, it may perhaps be instructive 
to associate them. 

If all this appears unfactual, or 
over-imaginative, it will be precisely 
because my visit was not a pro- 
fessional one; thus whatever I have 


wrilten will suffer those disadvan- 
tages of incompleteness, obscurity 
and diffusion which are the particu- 
lar conditions accompanying any 
human contact. 


I HAD come up from Sussex on 
Tuesday, a swift heady electrified 
journey across southern England. 
I had hoped to see Graham Greene 
during the very few days I would 
be able to stay in London. It was 
difficult this day to reach him by 
telephone, and London, seen fresh- 
ly, was strange at any time; or so 
at least one thought. I had been 
in many of the world’s great cities 
but never had I such a powerful 
sense of similarity about the people. 
Everywhere one felt that it was the 
same face reproduced on each new 
street; everyone seemed to be try- 
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ing to resemble someone else. It 
was as if anonymity were being 
deliberately sought. 

I walked down Piccadilly from 
Hyde Park Corner during the even- 
ing rush hour and the shop and 
office girls streamed past, as trim 
and neat in their painted polished 
poise as though they hadn’t been 
working all day. One had to admire 
their skill at disguise, but after 
awhile their faces dissolved, fail- 
ing even to register on the eyes. 
Crossing a street by a hotel like a 
glass tomb, I was almost struck 
by a cruising cab. The driver was 
an excellent copy of Sean O’Faolain, 
sour and slightly cynical, peering 
out through misted glasses before 
rushing on toward another target. 

In one of the underground sta- 
tions a double of Matt Talbot—the 
Irish laborer whose beatification is 
proceeding—attempted to lift my 
wallet. He jostled and pushed and 
one almost expected to hear him go 
clanking past, the chains still fas- 
tened round the wasted flesh, loving 
God and hating the years he’d spent 
exiled from Him. But this man was 
just a thief; tomorrow he might be 
a saint but today he was only some- 
one trying to pick my wallet. 


I was beginning to find a sympathy 
for London, you might even call it 


affection. It was all such a curi- 
ously proper introduction. One had 
been more or less certain that these 
were the things that would happen 
where Graham Greene lived. 

At half-past eight in the evening 
I finally got through to him at his 
flat. London was hot, the phone 
box steamed, a few yards down the 
road a palace guard went sweating 
on his rounds; and then dimly 
down the line came the voice one 
had waited so long to hear, saying, 
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“Hello there, how are you? I’ve 
been wondering when you'd call.” 

We had exchanged several letters 
and the final weeks in September 
had been tentatively selected for a 
meeting. He hadn’t forgotten, he 
remembered instantly the arrange- 
ment; but still one was astonished 
at the ease with which everything 
was progressing. 

It wasn’t to be all as simple as 
one thought. “You’ve come at a 
bad time,” he said. “How long will 
you be in town?” 

I said I had three days before re- 
turning to Sussex and he said, “I’m 
working on a play with Basil Dean 
and we’re facing a deadline. We’re 
at it night and day.” A woman 
rapped urgently at the side of the 
box; I waved at her and smiled re- 
assuringly and Greene said: “I’m 
terribly sorry. Basil has to get the 
play to New York next week. Will 
you be coming through again?” 

It so happened that I would next 
Monday, but I mustn’t have sound- 
ed very hopeful, because the voice 
floated back, trying to be helpful, 
“Call Monday before you come up 
from tthe country. We'll try to ar- 
range something.” 


W: said good-by and I broke the 
connection. Something certainly 
would have to be arranged, since I 
was leaving for Ireland in a week 
and had no idea when I’d be back 
again. When I stepped onto the 
street, the woman waiting said, re- 
sentfully, “Thank you.” I didn’t 
realize until too late that I’d let the 
heavy spring door slam against her. 
It wasn’t a good way to begin—this 
thoughtlessness—certainly not now 
when I was hoping someone would 
be considerate of me. 

Everything was going on in the 
city just as it had been: a few 
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sports roadsters turning out of a 
little leafy square across the way, 
the guard repeating himself, the 
heat. I felt depressed and ashamed 
that I’d ever begun. It looked as 
though this were just another run- 
around from a man whose reputa- 
tion had become too great. 


I CALLED before nine o’clock on 
Monday morning from Sussex and 
was connected almost instantly 
with Greene. I had taken him 
from breakfast but unannoyed, 
patiently, he explained, nine-thirty 
tonight at his flat, and hung up. I 
had a full (but empty) twelve hours 
to pass between Sussex and Lon- 
don, which is a distance that can 
be covered by train in less than an 
hour. 

London in the heat all day long: 
a sun that cleared the mists by ten 
and burned one. The same old 
faces again: men with trim mus- 
taches, bowlers and dark coats, the 
affable air of successful salesmen 
of very expensive motor cars; 
groomed and metallic women, more 
chic and older than the ones I'd 
seen before (this was cocktail 
hour), who seemed, no matter 
where they appeared, to be waiting 
—-for a bus or a cab or a man, one 
never really knew; you simply felt 
they were waiting to be taken some- 
where—anywhere—by anyone. One 
wanted to speak with them, but 
there wouldn’t have been time for 
what might have ensued. 


Dsounen in the evening, too: the 
temperature dropped; you wanted 


a coat to be comfortable. I had an 
unsatisfactory tea in a shabby res- 
taurant near Brompton Oratory: 
thin soup, an aerated salad, under- 
baked bread, and all the time hard- 
ly a stone’s throw off the huge gilt 
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domed witness to Faber and New- 
man carried on while one was eat- 
ing. 

Greene had said nine-thirty and 
I couldn’t possibly delay over cof- 
fee for several hours. Besides, | 
was daunted by the roving and 
trustless eye of a man in a soiled 
wrinkled dress suit who drifted 
among the tables like suspicion. 
But one was saved any embarrass- 
ment: closing hour was eight 
o'clock. It was a short bus ride 
from tea to St. James’s Park and 
only a few blocks from there to 
Greene’s flat. 


a it takes no more than 
a moment to establish the particu- 
lar character of hours. This is the 
way it was when I rang the bell and 
Graham Greene came thumping 
down the stairs to open the door. 
We shook hands and he said, 
abruptly, “Excuse me, the phone’s 
ringing,” and disappeared up ahead 
of me into a first floor flat. He 
told me a few moments after that 
someone had called earlier and 
asked for me; he had thought this 
call might also be mine. 

But he was too late; there was no 
one on the line; and he became 
apologetic, was troubled, he hoped 
it wasn’t anything important. Dur- 
ing the next four hours he would 
express again and again concern 
for this friend who had never suc- 
ceeded in making contact. 

A thin man with graying hair 
and a worn, strained serious face 
that didn’t resemble anyone else’s, 
this was his way. And I would re- 
member this night in terms of 
gentleness and courtesy and a spon- 
taneous Christian regard. Even in 
those centuries which we like to 
call the ages of faith, it must have 
been like a miracle to find Chris- 
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tianity at work in even one human 
soul. 

We sat in a large room full of 
books and light and we talked, try- 
ing to locate each other. It was a 
human maneuver at which I had 
every advantage: I knew his work 
and he knew nothing of me. He 
asked several questions, politely; I 
tried to decide, as the conversation 
proceeded, exactly what was being 
added by personal communication 
to the impression I already had 
from a close study of the books. 


G scene: hooked a leg up comfort- 
ably onto his chair (one was in- 
stantly at home) and began to 
speak of those things which authors 
might be supposed to have interest 
in: Jack Yeats, one of whose can- 
vases—very dark and with burning 
patches of fierce and somber colors 

-was ‘the only painting on the 
walls; modern literature; Kafka. 


Greene said that Prague was as full 
of tortured turnings and unexpect- 
ed disclosures as Kafka’s own tor- 


mented mind and stories. He men- 
tioned with interest and sympathy 
and a sense of debt Ernest Heming- 
way; he thought him more impor- 
tant in American literature than 
Faulkner. 

He had been to Sweden in the 
middle thirties and he spoke with 
a kind of horror of its tidy sick sui- 
cidal civilization, apartments like 
bright glittering hives, the absence 
of heart, a ‘social order so perfect 
they'd had to exclude a part of man. 

He joked of his latest film, The 
Third Man (“an interesting thrill- 
er”), but I disagreed, because I had 
seen it a few days before and I 
thought it a profound expression of 
the truth of the Mystical Body. 
(There is a third man involved in 
every sin, every act, and that man 
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is each one of us.) But as this ex- 
change continued, one noticed that 
what had been in the beginning a 
kind of diffidence was now marked 
uneasiness. It wasn’t obtrusive, it 
was simply quite obvious that only 
forbearance and convention carried 
us forward. 


‘Tnan abruptly —I wasn’t able to 
specify the transition—-we were 
moving in a new world of broader 
loyalties and more profound prob- 
lems; that region—this life—where 
man is restless and unhappy for 
heaven, where the greatest reality 
he knows is the hell he makes for 
himself, the hell he anticipates. 
These, one knew instantly, were the 
important things; the casual, the 
superficial, the conversational, all 
had been left behind and one was 
at home in a Catholic world. 

There are words in Brighton 
Rock which get at this more vivid- 
ly. They refer to the girl Rose who 
has been told at a certain point by 
bleary carnal Ida Arnold that she 
wants experience in the operations 
of the world; Rose listens and 
thinks of ther own experience: 
“murder, copulation, extreme pov- 
erty, fidelity and the love and fear 
of God”; sin and redemption and 
the ruined world into which Christ 
came. They are our realities too, 
armed as we are with the blood of 
God against the seductiveness of 
earth, its talons, the realities with 
which we must grapple if Christi- 
anity isn’t to be meaningless. 

We are dust, moistened into 
slime, quickened by God’s breath, 
and ever since Eve we have tended 
to return to that primeval guilt: 
the criminal slipping back to the 
scene of his crime. We can’t evade 
this without denying the cross and 
our salvation. I was learning that 
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Graham Greene didn’t evade them; 
they weren’t just material for a 
novel, they were the very fabric of 
the man. 


I MENTIONED that I had _ heard 
somewhere of his projected biogra- 
phy of Robert Louis Stevenson. He 
said: “Yes, I’ve thought about it. 
But I think I'll wait until after the 
centenary.” 

This was very new to me and he 
went on, “There’s an American pre- 
paring a biography. If he does a 
complete job of it, then there’d be 
little point in my writing another 
one.” 

You could explain this by a lack 
of respect for Stevenson, but I pre- 
fer another explanation because 
again it agrees with what I had sur- 
mised from the books. Greene’s 
work has never worn that fashion- 
able, and spurious, mask of artis- 
tic necessity—the conviction that 
because one has an idea it must be 
broadcast, is deathless in impor- 
tance—it has never been idle nor 
irresponsible. 

Both the merchant of talents and 
the artist, the snob, justify the most 
insupportable and poisonous rub- 
bish by resorting to this chimerical 
notion of the artist’s emancipation 
from a duty, except as artist, to 
anything or anyone; as though he 
were not first a child and then a 
man with a prior and superior re- 
sponsibility. It was in the books, 
and here in him. 

I noticed, or more accurately, I 
wasn’t noticing London anymore; 
it was moving gracefully into 
silence in the street below. A cab 
hadn’t passed by for many min- 
utes: I was going to have trouble 
getting back to my hotel. But just 
the same I delayed: one really 
couldn’t leave without saying some- 
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thing about the last Greene novel, 
The Heart of the Matter. Not that 
there was very much that could be 
said; but I did admire it and | 
wanted at least to say so. There 
certainly wasn’t sufficient time to 
discuss it in any adequate manner. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, and smiled. | 
had repeated the accusation fa- 
miliar in some circles that he was 
only using the faith for the purpose 
of his work. He went on with mild 
cynicism: “I was a Catholic before 
I began to write novels, but no one 
seemed to care particularly. The 
critics, especially the Catholic ones, 
are a little confused.” 

“How do you mean?” I said, and 
he told a story about The Tablet, a 
British weekly Catholic review 
which had commissioned a moral 
theologian to criticize the novel. It 
was a hard review, but what is 
most interesting was the response 
it evoked from clergy and laymen 
in its defense and the attempts 
made to enunciate what the novel- 
ist’s position might be. 


6é 

Lvs quite possible,” Greene sug- 
gested, “that a novelist ought to be 
acquainted with moral fheology; 
I'll concede that he ought to know 
a decent amount of general the- 
ology. But he isn’t writing a moral 
treatise, that isn’t his purpose. If 
it were, he wouldn’t write a novel 
and he wouldn’t be a novelist. But 
he is a novelist. That’s what most 
of the critics forget.- They’re en- 
thusiastic about the faith but they 
mix jobs too easily. 

“Ethics, and other subjects like 
it, are concerned with what ought 
to be, and the only material the 
novelist has is what is, human ma- 
terial. What he sees in it, how 
deeply he sees, are something else 
again; you can’t prescribe for them 
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DREAM LANDSCAPES 


without imitating Moscow. Do you 
know what happens,” he said point- 
edly, ““when you wish the world to 
be neat and orderly and precise, a 
closed, untroubled place? You try 
to make it that way. And when 
people don’t respond (and they 
don’t), you end up with Belsen.” 


W nenz we were, in this still and 
friendly room, you could hear noth- 
ing from the city but a clock strik- 
ing the half-hour. It was two-thirty 
in the morning and I couldn’t muti- 
late Christian hospitality any long- 
er. I had intended, when we parted, 
to say something (I guess the de- 
sire was prompted by my enor- 
mous gratitude) vague and compli- 
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mentary about faith and what it 
could do within a man; besides it 
seemed right that the evening 
should end with the notion of sanc- 
tity in the air, this being a Chris- 
tian way to conclude anything. 

But I didn’t speak after all. 
Graham Greene walked with me up 
the chill deserted street until we 
found a cab and then we shook 
hands and said good-night. Noth- 
ing really had to be said; he had 
said it all in his novel The Power 
and the Glory (The Labyrinthine 
Ways) when he placed in the rene- 
gade priest’s heart the knowledge 
that “there was only one thing that 
counted—to be a saint.” This is 
really all one needs to know. 


Dream Landscapes 


By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


Aiivecoen the landscapes flashed on waking eyes 
Glimmer with leaf-green hill and cobalt sea, 
Sometimes a still more luminous pageantry 
Moves me in dreams to pleasure and surprise: 
Glimpses of weird, in-burning sunset skies 

Bright with a red beyond reality; 

And kindled vistas fair with fern and tree, 

Of jade more vivid than Iranian dyes; 


And views, from cliffs, of foam-white billowy places, 
League-deep, and wilder than all tides in one; 

And mountains shining blue, with godly faces 
Glowing within themselves, without a sun. 

Oh, why, and from what veiled, ethereal spaces 

Are dreams more brilliant than the noonday spun? 
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By HENRI DE LuBac, S.J. 


HE human race is one. By our 
fundamental nature and still 
more in virtue of our common 
destiny we are members of the same 
body. Now the life of the members 
comes from the life of the body. 
How, then, can there be salvation 
for the members if, per impossibile, 
the body itself were not saved? But 
salvation for this body, for human- 
ity, consists in its receiving the 
form of Christ, and that is possible 
only through the Catholic Church. 
For isn’t she the only complete, 
authoritative interpreter of Chris- 
tian revelation? 

Isn’t it through her that the 
practice of the evangelical virtues 
is spread throughout the world? 
And, lastly, isn’t she responsible 
for realizing the spiritual unity of 
men in so far as they will lend them- 
selves to it? Thus this Church as 
the invisible Body of Christ is 
identified with final salvation, as a 
visible and historical institution is 
the providential means of this salva- 


From the forthcoming book, Catholicism, 
by Henri de Lubac, S.J., to be published in 
February by Longmans, Green & Co. Repro- 
duced by permission. 


tion. “In her alone mankind is re- 


fashioned and re-created.” .. . 


W: are now in a position to un- 
derstand the full force of that rig- 
orous and at the same time com- 
forting axiom which, from Origen 
and Cyprian right down to Pius 
XI’s_ Encyclical “Mortalium ani- 
mos,” has ever been the expression 
of orthodox doctrine on the subject 
we are treating: outside the Church 
no salvation. Obviously it cannot 
mean that no one is ever saved who 
does not belong exteriorly to the 
Church, and it is significant that 
the texts in which it occurs when 
they are not addressed simply to 
schismatics contain also the imme- 
diate qualifying statement which 
we should expect, excepting the case 
of invincible ignorance in pagans of 
good will. 

But the explanation for which 
a formula has been found during 
the last few centuries in the distinc- 
tion between the body and soul of 
the Church is neither sufficient nor 
entirely exact; for the axiom refers, 
more often than not, not to the soul 
but to the body of the Church, her 
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social visible body. Following In- 
nocent III’s example Pius IX is still 
more explicit: he speaks of the Ro- 
man Church. (The expression it- 
self, “the soul of the Church,” after 
being very popular for a certain 
time, is generally criticized at the 
present day. The preparatory dog- 
matic commission at the Vatican 
Council rejected it.) 

The explanation taken from 
Suarez also appears to us incom- 
plete: according to this in order to 
be saved it is necessary to belong, 
at least in heart and by implicit de- 
sire (voto saltem ac desiderio), to 
the Catholic communion. Whereas 
these explanations take on again 
their true force and can be used 
without danger once it is recog- 
nized, by interpreting them collec- 
tively, that, for humanity taken as 
a whole, there can be no salvation 
outside the Church, that this is an 
absolute necessity, and a necessary 
means to which there can be no 
exception. 


Se this way the problem of the 
“salyation of unbelievers” receives 
a solution on the widest scale and 
at the same time no opening is left 
for compromising laxity. There is 
no encouragement to indifference. 
We see now how the Church can, 
in the words of a theologian, “be 
merciful to paganism without di- 
minishing her proper character of 
being the only vehicle of salvation 
for souls”; and if it is thought that 
in spite of all these considerations 
the formula “outside the Church no 
salvation” has still an ugly sound, 
there is no reason why it should 
not be put in a positive form and 
read, appealing to all men of good 
will, not “outside the Church you 
are damned,” but “it is by the 
Church and by the Church alone 
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that you will be saved.” For it is 
through the Church that salvation 
will come, that it is already coming 
to mankind. 

Of course the method of this sal- 
vation will differ according to 
whether the unbeliever has or has 
not encountered the Church. In 
the second case the only condition 
on which his salvation is possible 
is that he should be already a Cath- 
olic as it were by anticipation, since 
the Church is the “natural place” to 
which a soul amenable to the sug- 
gestions of grace spontaneously 
tends. 

Far different is the case of the 
unbeliever who comes in contact 
with the Church—as long as she is 
shown to him in her true likeness. 
He has a strict obligation actually 
to enter her fold. For if in truth, 
by the very logic of his correspond- 
ence with grace, he already aspires 
to her in secret, he would deceive 
himself if he shirked answering her 
summons. Those who do not know 
the Church are saved by her, there- 
fore, in such a way that they incur 
the obligation of belonging to her 
even outwardly directly they come 
to know her. 


Snce the solution that has just 
been sketched is founded on prin- 
ciples laid down by the Fathers, it 
also allows us to harmonize their 
testimony to the Church as the sole 
means of salvation with their testi- 
mony to the universal action of our 


Saviour. Indeed it is very notice- 
able that when the Fathers allow 
the pagan world something of the 
light of Christ they generally set 
this light in a prophetic relation- 
ship with the full light of the Gos- 
pel, and they see the Church that 
is to come in the lives both of the 
holy people of the Gentile world as 
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well as of the righteous under the 
Old Law. So, for St. Irenaeus, it 
must be said without exception of 
all the saints who lived before the 
time of the Gospel that, in a sense, 
“they heralded Christ’s coming and 
obeyed His Law.” 

According to Clement of Alexan- 
dria: “Just as God sent prophets to 
the Jews, so did He raise up in the 
midst of Greece the most virtuous 
of her sons and set them as proph- 
ets amidst their nation.” When St. 
Augustine in connection with Job 
the Idumean speaks of a vast “spir- 
itual Jerusalem,” he does not use 
this term in any sort of opposition 
to the visible Church, as the soul of 
the Church might be opposed to its 
body, but only to the immaterial 
city of which it was a figure. 

And when St. Leo lays down that 
from “most ancient times the mys- 
tery of man’s salvation has known 
no interruption,” he thereby em- 
phasizes very strongly that unity 
which binds together the innumera- 
ble means of salvation and wonders 
at their providential variety. 


a visible, tangible link between 
the Old and New Testaments ad- 
mits of no doubt, historical continu- 
ity being presupposed by the very 
transformation: so that of all the 
Gentiles that are saved it will be 
said, as of the Jews themselves, 
that they were “in the Old Testa- 
ment,” that they were “saints of the 
Old Testament.” 

It matters litthe whether Scrip- 
ture mentions them or not: we 
know that many are not mentioned 
there. Moreover, certain pages are 
eloquent for those who can read 
them aright: for example, doesn’t 
Scripture give a part to Gentile as 
to Jew in the genealogy of Christ? 

The emphasis laid on this detail 
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shows that the Fathers saw in it the 
sign of more fundamental collabo- 
ration between the two peoples. In- 
deed, didn’t Jews and Gentiles down 
through the six ages of the world 
replenish with the same water, that 
water one day to be changed by 
Christ into wine, the waterpots of 
humanity. 

Jews and Gentiles were all related 
to the same Christ, waited for Him 
and---especially in their sufferings, 
those sufferings which never spare 
the righteous — prefigured Him. 
Thus all prepared for the univer- 
sal Church; and she does not hesi- 
tate now to recognize them as her 
members. 

We can therefore conclude: as 
Jews or Gentiles, although they 
lived before the visible coming of 
Christ, must be described as saved 
by Christ and not merely by the 
Word, so though they lived before 
the appearance of the visible Church 
among them, they are saved not by 
belonging in a purely spiritual, in- 
temporal manner to the soul of the 
Church, but by means of a very real 
though indirect and more often hid- 
den bond with her body. 


I, becomes increasingly clear that 
in such a doctrinal context the 
Christian’s watchword can no long- 
er be “escape” but “collaboration.” 
He must co-operate with God and 
men at God’s work in the world and 
among humanity. There is but one 
end: and it is on condition that he 
aims at it together with all men 
that he will be allowed a share of 
the final triumph, that. he will find 
a place in the common salvation: 
in redemptione communi. The city 
of the elect does not welcome 
» profiteers.” 

Hence arises the Christian’s re- 
sponsibility with regard to his “un- 
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believing brethren. All grace is 
gratia gratis data, that is, in the old 
meaning of the expression, given 
for the sake of others. The grace 
of Catholicism was not given to us 
for ourselves alone, but for those 
who do not possess it, just as the 
grace of the contemplative life, as 
St. Teresa understood so well, is 
bestowed on chosen souls for the 
benefit of those who undertake the 
labors of the active life. 

Fidelity to that grace by which 
we are members of the Church 
makes two demands upon us: we 
must co-operate in the collective 
salvation of the world by taking 
part, each in accordance with his 
own vocation, in the construction 
of that great building of which we 
must be at once the workmen and 
the stones; at the same time we 
must co-operate, by the impact of 
our whole Christian life, in the in- 
dividual salvation of: those who 
remain apparently “unbelievers.” 
Two duties these that are inter- 
related: two ways, if we can so 
speak, of bringing redemption to 
maturity. 


in the first place, we must work, as 
far as we can, for the increase of 
the Church. “The Church,” writes 
Father Charles, “is today like a 
child: no organ is missing, but she 
has still to grow four or five times 
her present size. This law of 
growth, inherent in a child’s body, 
hidden but working in the grain of 
mustard seed, is also a compelling 
necessity in the body of the Church, 
and the Sovereign Pontiffs who re- 
call this to us with such insistence 
are but lending their voice to the 
silent clamor of the Church which 
must increase. And when a living 
organism begins to grow. it grows 
all over. Its growth is not confined 


to one organ, it is not the monopoly 
of one limb .. . all must work to- 
gether in harmony, observing the 
same measured rhythm.” 

It can be truthfully said that mis- 
sionary work is the duty of all, nor- 
mally no doubt the least determined 
of all duties, but the strictest and 
the most universal; “we are not to 
look for our mandate” to work at 
this capital extension of the King- 
dom of God “in the tables of the 
Law; it is in our baptized souls 
that we find this demand laid up- 
on us.” 


I. the next place we must strive to 
earn merit by intensive use of the 
Church’s spiritual treasury on be- 
half of those, less fortunate, who 
are far from this treasure, for those 
who have died or will die without 
having the Good News preached to 
them. Meditation on this inspiring 
but formidable duty tempts one to 
ask whether it is quite certain that 
within the Church, according to an 
expression that is all too common, 
salvation is found more easily. 

That does not mean that we 
would belittle the value of the 
means of grace normally at the dis- 
posal of every one of the faithful. 
But wouldn’t this truth be the pre- 
text for a great abuse if it were 
made an excuse for indolence, as if 
the fact of being in Ecclesia en- 
tailed automatically being de Eccle- 
sia? 

A natural tendency exposes the 
believer to this dangerous feeling of 
security, and it is one that has 
sometimes led explicitly to formal 
error. St. Augustine and _ St. 
Caesarius of Arles had to fight hard 
against it. In any case, he on whom 
more is bestowed incurs the greater 
risk: the more numerous the tal- 
ents, the greater the fear of leay- 
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ing them unproductive; quibus plus 
dedit, plus ab eis exacturus (to 
whom He has given more, from 
them He will demand more). 


Ta rest of the world is bound up 
with us, and it cannot be saved 
without us. This being so, aren’t 
our personal responsibilities tre- 
mendously increased? Paucis hu- 
manum ovivit genus (The merits of 
the few sustain the human race): 
the old axiom is profoundly true. 
It is the law of nature, and the 
Christian does not repudiate it. But 
he completes it, reversing the med- 
al, by the law of grace. For these 
chosen few, for whose coming the 
hidden labor of the whole mass was 
in travail, is not to enjoy, proud and 
isolated, its precarious superiority. 
It does not belong to itself but owes 
service to all men. “Let him who 
is the greatest among you be as he 
who serves”: Christ’s great lesson 
is aimed not only at those who 
hold some authority, it is a com- 
mandment envisaging all who en- 
joy greatness of any kind. Those 
who, by receiving Christ, have re- 
ceived all, have been raised up for 
the salvation of those who could 
not know Him. Their privilege 
constitutes a mission. There is no 
other way for them to keep their 
riches, for in the spiritual order 
“only that is possessed which is 
given away,” and they will keep 
them only if they give them away; 
no one will be more empty-handed 
at the last day than the waster who 
believed himself to be well pro- 
vided. 

“Judgment will be given to the 
privileged, according to what their 
privileges have yielded for the com- 
mon good in favor of those who had 
been excluded. The adjustment to 
a single level, mistakenly required 


by the Syncretist systems for the 
unification of doctrines, will be ef- 
fected at the last Judgment in the 
judicial weighing up of responsibil- 
ity” (L. Massignon, Les trois 
priéres d’Abraham, ii., p. 47). 
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I. is for us to avail ourselves of 
the remedy that Jesus Christ pro- 
vided,” Bossuet wrote one day to 
Sister Cornuau, “and not to tor- 
ment ourselves about those who, 
for some reason or other, do not 
make use of it; just as a patient in 
a large hospital would be mad if he 
saw the doctor approaching with 
an infallible remedy, and tortured 
himself by wondering what was go- 
ing to become of the other patients 
instead of accepting it himself.” 

That was perhaps sensible coun- 
sel to put an end to an anguished 
soul’s distress, to calm “the inten- 
sity of a mind which was losing it- 
self in its own thoughts.” Mon- 
sieur Albert Bayet, who quotes this 
letter, was a little hasty in his in- 
dignation about it. But if these 
words were taken in a doctrinal 
sense, as giving a theoretical defi- 
nition of our attitude to the prob- 
lem of salvation, they would be 
anti-Christian. No one has the 
right to say with Cain: “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” No one is a 
Christian for himself alone. 

Muros Ecclesiae nostrae debemus 
(We should be the walls of our 
Church). There were great saints 
in the Middle Ages who understood 
it very well; at a time when Chris- 
tianity had periodically to draw it- 
self together, so to say, to retire 
within itself against the assault of 
Islam, they helped to keep alive the 
pure ideal of Catholicity: Mechtilde 
of Magdeburg, who would take on 
herself the fears and the hopes, the 
sorrows and the joys of the whole 
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of humanity, who composed a 
“universal prayer for salvation”; a 
little later Angela of Foligno pray- 
ing over and over again, “May your 
Love embrace all nations”; or, at 
the time of the Great Schism, Cath- 
erine of Siena declaring that her 
only concern was the salvation of 
the world, and after having worked 
without respite for the peace and 
union of Christians, offering her 
life “for the Mystical Body of holy 
Church.” 

So did they carry out Christ’s 
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last wish. So did they unite them- 
selves with the prayer of those 
priests and monks who in the office 
of matins the symbol of the sixth 
age of the world, thought of the in- 
numerable peoples who in this last 
age would be gathered together 
from all the countries of the world 
before the Church should enter at 
last into peace. So did they make 
their own those words of Methodius 
of Olympus: “The Church is in the 
pains of childbirth until all peoples 
shall have entered into her.” 


The Empty Temple 


By SWITHUN ORM 


Arcun the Buddhist temple all is bare 
Except for weeds which dot the temple yard; 
Though people seldom go to worship there, 
Two solemn granite lions stand on guard. 
For every bonze this is an evil hour: 

His followers have left him all alone, 

His mighty patrons are deprived of power, 


And even worse: the bonze’s faith has flown. 
Though Shinto’s death has not quite yet occurred, 
Japan’s defeat has brought the mortal blow; 

But Shinto will not swiftly be interred 

And may prolong awhile its dying throe. 

The creeds of old Japan are nearly dead, 

But will a better faith soon take their stead? 





Nieuwwland: Priest and Scientist 


By O. A. BaTTISTA 


ee as a rule are modest, 
publicity-shy individuals. Only 
in very recent years have the more 
important achievements of the fa- 
mous men of science been able to 
vie for headline space. But, despite 
a dearth of columns of publicity 
print, just as every high-school boy 
knows the tie-up between Knute 
Rockne and Notre Dame, so also 
every scientist knows equally well 
the tie-up between Father Julius A. 
Nieuwland and the University of 
Notre Dame. 

It is becoming increasingly rec- 
ognized in this day when science 
plays an important role in our ma- 
terial and physical well-being and 
research holds the key to a sound 
industrial economy and a safe na- 
tional security, that Notre Dame is 
the cradle of many important re- 
search projects as well as_ the 
world’s most renowned football 
teams. 

The story of Notre Dame’s top 
scientist is unique because as a 
priest of the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross, Father Nieuwland be- 
came the world’s foremost author- 
ity on the chemistry of acetylene, 
and received the highest academic 
honors which American scientists 
can shower upon one of their asso- 
ciates. In addition, his consistent 


humility and modesty, the “con- 
tents” of his life and achievements, 
are synonymous with what the 
world at large hopes for in the rela- 
tively few persons who are admitted 
to its august “Halls of Fame.” 


Boues ALoysius NIEUWLAND was 
born at Hansbeke, Belgium, on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1878. While still a lad, 
his Flemish parents decided to 
bring their family to America, and 
when they landed on these shores 
they settled in South Bend, Indiana. 

Young Nieuwland’s elementary 
education began, therefore, in the 
first grade of St. Mary’s parochial 
school in the heart of South Bend’s 
German population. 

It was during the first days of 
his subjection to the English lan- 
guage that Julius had difficulty in 
telling his schoolmates, and espe- 
cially his teacher, that he had been 
christened Julius “Aloysius.” His 
Flemish accent was too incoherent 
at the time, and the German nun 
who was his teacher decided to 
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make things easier for everybody 
concerned by calling him. “Arthur.” 
This childhood modification of the 
embryonic priest-scientist’s name 
persisted throughout the course of 
his notable career, so that posterity 
will call him “Julius Arthur Nieuw- 
land.” 

As is so often the case, there was 
little about this Flemish lad to 
make him stand out either during 
the period of his high-school stud~ 
ies, Or While an undergraduate at 
Notre Dame. He was a good, con- 
scientious student, but not a child 
prodigy. No one suspected that 
world-wide renown would come to 
him. 

After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame with a 
Bachelor of Arts degree in 1899, 
Julius Nieuwland completed his 
studies for the priesthood at Holy 
Cross, in Washington, D. C. It was 
while qualifying for the priest- 
hood that scientific pursuits began 
to captivate the young priest-aspir- 
ant in earnest. 

Along with his seminary studies, 
he attended the Catholic University 
of America as a graduate student, 
studying chemistry as a major, and 
botany as a minor. 


A; Notre Dame, two outstanding 
Catholic scientists of their day, 
Father A. M. Kirsh, C.S.C., noted 
biologist, and the Very Rev. James 
A. Burns, C.S.C., leading chemis- 
try educator, had done much to 
endow young Nieuwland with those 
qualities so necessary for the suc- 
cessful exploitation. of the scien- 
tific method in any field of research. 
And then, at the Catholic Univer- 
sity, Father John G. Griffin and Dr. 
Edward Lee Greene, continued the 
educational spade work which had 
been initiated at his Alma Mater. 
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In December of 1903, Father 
Nieuwland was ordained to the 
priesthood by Cardinal Gibbons. 
And the following June, upon the 
completion of what was to become 
a history-making thesis entitled, 
“Reactions of Acetylene,” naive, 
modest Father Nieuwland began 
that period of his life during which 
he was to make prolific contribu- 
tions to the chemical and botani- 
cal sciences. 


| repeated its time-hon- 
ored trick in the case of Father 
Nieuwland’s most important dis- 
covery, for in a sense he struck the 
chemical clue which was to lead to 
our multimillion dollar synthetic 
rubber industry more or less acci- 
dentally. 

In 1906, as a young professor at 
the University of Notre Dame, Fa- 
ther Nieuwland was experimenting 
with acetylene, the uncanny chemi- 
cal which he studied inside out. As 
all who have in their childhood 
days added water to the white 
chalky material called calcium car- 
bide know quite well, acetylene is 
the odd smelling gas which is re- 
leased during the ensuing effer- 
vescent reaction. 

Acetylene gas burns violently, 
and under certain conditions it can 
be a deadly explosive. For this 
reason, this treacherous organic 
compound is apt to drive the mere 
dilettante out of a laboratory. But 
Father Nieuwland was undaunted 
throughout his study of acetylene 
chemistry by the potential dangers 
of the material with which he 
worked. 

Although the smell of acetylene 
is bad enough by itself, when Dr. 
Nieuwland bubbled this gas through 
a concentrated water solution of 
sodium, potassium, and cuprous 
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chlorides, an even more foul stench 
registered itself on his olfactory 
equipment. This odor was a new 
one to Father Nieuwland, and it 
aroused his intense curiosity. He 
knew it was caused by a new com- 
pound of acetylene, one which no- 
body had ever detected before. But 
what could its chemical structure 
and composition be? 

The characteristic odor of the 
unidentified new compound which 
Father Nieuwland believed he had 
discovered lingered in the memory 
of the scientist as he conducted 
his further researches on the third 
floor of the Chemistry Hall on 
Notre Dame’s campus. Twelve 
years later, in 1918, the unyielding 
researcher matched the mysterious 
stench closely by preparing a com- 
pound called divinyl acetylene. He 
had been trying to concentrate the 
odor, and in so doing produced oily, 
divinyl acetylene, which he was cer- 
tain bore a close relationship to the 
gaseous compound he was in search 
of. 


Am then, the day came when he 
added a compound called ammo- 
nium chloride to the cuprous chlo- 
ride solution through which he was 


still bubbling acetylene. Presto! 
He was able to collect sizeable quan- 
tities of the mysterious gas for 
identification. Just as he had al- 
ways suspected on paper, the 
stench proved to be caused by a 
blood relative of divinyl acetylene, 
known as monovinyl acetylene. 

Having reached this milestone in 
his research, Dr. Nieuland enjoyed 
the satisfaction of a detective who 
manages to crack a difficult case 
after years of painstaking effort. 

In line with the ethical procedure 
followed by the world’s scientists, 
Father Nieuwland addressed the 
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Organic Symposium of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society at Rochester, 
N. Y., in December, 1925. With sub- 
dued enthusiasm, he summarized 
the gist of his work on the chem- 
istry and reactions of his favorite 
“guinea pig,” acetylene. He told 
the distinguished gathering of 
scientists how he had finally suc- 
ceeded in identifying that odiferous 
gas which had teased his sense of 
smell for almost a decade and a 
half. 


D URING the course of his paper, he 
mentioned that an associate at the 
University of Notre Dame, Dr. Rich- 
ard R. Vogt, had tried to vulcanize 
the oily product, divinyl acetylene, 
and to his surprise had obtained a 
very elastic material which resem- 
bled natural rubber. But it was 
still too liquid to be of practical 
value. ; 

At the remark, one of the mem- 
bers of Father Nieuwland’s audi- 
ence perked up his ears. It was the 
then youthful Dr. Elmer K. Bolton, 
the research chemist who has since 
risen to the post of director of 
chemical research for the colossal 
Du Pont organization, and who 
played a directing role in the per- 
fection of the modern chemical 
goliath—nylon. 

Dr. Bolton and his associates back 
in Wilmington, Del., had had their 
eye on the possibility of manufac- 
turing artificial rubber for some 
time. Father Nieuwland’s lecture 
beamed several rays of hopeful 
light on their unsuccessful at- 
tempts to achieve this end. No 
sooner had the Notre Dame priest 
concluded his excellent presenta- 
tion, and the applause of his audi- 
ence had died down, than Dr. Bolton 
stepped to his side. Almost at 
once, the Du Pont organization en- 
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gaged the services of the priest- 
scientist as a consultant to aid them 
in the development of the first truly 
synthetic rubber. 


Wire Father Nieuwland’s co-op- 
eration, dozens of Du Pont research 
chemists set out to find a way of 
producing large quantities of the 
vinyl acetylene compounds. Prog- 
ress was often monotonously slow. 
At last, however, the Du Pont chem- 
ists succeeded in producing pure 
monovinylacetylene, the foul-smell- 
ing gas which had stopped Dr. 
Nieuwland in his tracks back in 
1906. 

They took this gas, treated it 
with hydrochloric acid, and ob- 
tained the compound chloroprene. 
Once having synthesized thloro- 
prene, the show was all over but 
the fireworks. The Du Pont scien- 
tists found out how to make chloro- 
prene molecules “bite each other’s 
tails” to come together in the form 
of chains, and when they did so, 
Neoprene, the first man-made rub- 
ber was born. 

The story of man-made rubber 
from there on out is well known, 
especially in view of the numerous 
types which we were forced to de- 
velop during World War II. If our 
synthetic rubber program during 
the past war had failed, it would 
have been the most serious of all 
possible setbacks which our armed 
forces could have encountered. 


Au the authorities with whom I 
have talked tell me that they are 


firmly convinced that “tailored” 
synthetic or man-made rubbers rep- 
resent a permanent, and expanding 
industry. For one thing, the syn- 
thetic varieties have certain valu- 
able properties which natural rub- 
ber lacks. For example, neoprene 
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rubber resists the action of oils, 
gasoline, and kerosene, whereas 
these hydrocarbons will cause nat- 
ural rubber to deteriorate rapidly. 
Also, synthetic rubbers may be vul- 
canized by means of heat alone. 

In reality, the synthetic rubber 
industry today, even though it rep- 
resents total investments running 
into hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, has hardly begun to get on its 
feet. The line of ascension of this 
great industrial achievement is true 
and straight, and has as its starting 
point none other than the late Fa- 
ther Julius Arthur Nieuwland. 


| = and more honors, were 
showered upon the quiet priest of 
Notre Dame from 1925 to the time 
of his sudden death in 1936. 
Throughout, Father Nieuwland re- 
mained untouched by the praise 
and commendation which was 
showered upon him and his Alma 
Mater. 

He retained but one assistant, 
when he could have had a hundred 
paid for by the Du Pont company. 
He preferred his own modest, and 
scantily equipped laboratory to 
rows of benches glittering with the 
latest research tools. And all the 
while, he went to great pains to ex- 
plain to the numerous visitors who 
came to see him that it was Du Pont 
research men who put the wheels 
under his original observations by 
their concentrated and aggressive 
attacks upon the synthetic rubber 
problem. In fact, his desire to be 
left alone with his test tubes, and 
his God, was so great that he even- 
tually turned over the “front-office” 
task of endless explaining to re- 
porters and visitors to his assistant. 

Nieuwland, of Notre Dame, will 
go down as one of the immortal 
names in Chemistry’s Hall of Fame. 
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But he will be remembered also for 
many other reasons besides his out- 
standing success as a_ research 
chemist. 

Father Nieuwland was a _ top- 
flight botanist. He was the found- 
er of the important journal, The 
American Midland Naturalist, and 
published almost 100 botanical pa- 
pers. He was anything but one- 
sided. Those who were privileged 
to know him while he was alive will 
remember always the devout priest 
who disappeared into his modest 
laboratories after saying seven 
o’clock Mass each morning. They 
may remember, too, the chemical 
stains on his cassock, and perhaps 
here and there a small hole which 
some corrosive chemical or other 
was responsible for. They will al- 
ways remember Nieuwland of Notre 
Dame as a world figure who never 
‘ became top-heavy. 


 — NIEUWLAND was an idol of 


the youngsters. He made full use 
of his dexterity at freehand sketch- 
ing to capture their interest and 
light a spark of interest in pre- 
school children especially for the 
facts of nature. As long as he had 
a group of tots about him, he was 
happy, illustrating fascinating sto- 
ries about butterflies, bees, or birds 
with his own pictures. 

He was a first-class marksman, 
and exhibited his skill on several 
occasions without making any cere- 
mony about it. A rifle or “shooting 
iron” was a useful instrument to 
the priest-scientist for one purpose 
only, however. On his hunting ex- 
peditions into the wilderness for 
prize botanical specimens, he would 
use his rifle to shoot off a rare twig 
beyond his reach for his outstand- 
ing collection. 


He possessed an enthusiasm 
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which spread among his associates 
like oil on water, and a memory 
that was nothing short of uncanny. 
For many of his important chemi- 
cal experiments, his mind was his 
notebook. He remembered the most 
unexpected details of experiments 
he may have performed years pre- 
viously. 

He possessed a broad and ready 
command of eight languages, and 
spoke the king’s English to a 
queen’s taste. And although the 
demands of his scientific research 
were heavy on his time, he was nev- 
ertheless always a keen and unos- 
tentatious spiritual adviser. For 
many years, he was a popular con- 
fessor in the Belgian parishes of 
South Bend, Ind. 


Dawe came to Rev. Julius Arthur 
Nieuwland, C.S.C., while he was on 
“front-line” duty. During a visit 
to the chemical laboratories of the 
Catholic University of America, on 
the afternoon of June 11, 1936, 
this brilliant alumnus of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame suffered a 
heart attack. And so the end came 
to a distinguished priest-scientist 
of our age, after thirty-seven years 
of highly successful postgraduate 
research and study. 

Space does not permit the listing 
of the numerous notable honors 
which Father Nieuwland received 
during his own lifetime, and if he 
were alive he would prefer it if ref- 
erence to them were omitted alto- 
gether. But all of them may be 
summarized best by the fact that he 
received in 1935 the Nichols Award, 
the highest award and honor which 
the American Chemical Society 
grants to any one. 

The following remarks of Dr. E. 
R. Bridgewater of the Du Pont 
Company seem like an appropriate 
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and fitting tribute to a great man. 
Upon bestowing the Nichols Award 
to Dr. Nieuwland in 1935, on behalf 
of the American Chemical Society, 
Dr. Bridgewater stated: 

“Surely, no honor has ever been 
more richly deserved than _ this 
award to Father Nieuwland, who, 
after devoting the major part of his 
academic life to the study of the 
reactions of acetylene, discovered 
the process of acetylene polymeriza- 
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tion which has proved to be the 
key to the synthetic rubber prob- 
lem.” 

And now, some years after the 
death of this distinguished scien- 
tist, Catholics the world over, proud 
of the achievements of a distin- 
guished member of the Church Mili- 
tant, a man who did much to raise 
the prestige of Catholic scientists 
the world over, pray confidently, 
“‘Requiescant in Pace.” 


Standing Catching Nothing 


By CAROLINE VINING 


Tn moon, riding the sky, 
Watches her image in the water 
As the ripples drift it, broadcast, 
Glistening splinters on the pool. 


The fly is cast, and small gray bats, 
Hearing the splash, swoop down, curious 


To find out 


What this strange thing may be. 


A heron, 


Dark silhouette against the moon, 
Flaps past, and close by the bridge 
A frog voices its fear. 


All peace— 

And yet so many seem to scorn 
These treasures, only found 

By standing, catching nothing... . 





The Catholic Revival 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


E don’t lack for aspirants. I 


have often been struck by the 
eagerness to do something, to do 
anything, that I find in those around 
me. Complete strangers come up 
after a talk or drop in on me un- 
expectedly and within a few min- 
utes comes the question: “What 
should I do?” These questioners 
are not neurotics dissatisfied with 
life or immature youngsters who 
need to talk about themselves; they 
are often older than I am, pathetic 
in their anxiety. 

A few have already found an out- 
let, usually some corporal work of 
mercy; others are not so lucky. 
There are not many obvious neces- 
sary jobs, and not all of us are 
meant to be social workers or pub- 
lic health nurses. Few of us are 
satisfied with doing volunteer typ- 
ing for those who are already en- 
gaged in the apostolate, or with 
passing out leaflets after Mass once 
a month. Still fewer of us are able 


or have been trained to see the 
Christian potentialities of the aver- 
age “dehumanizing” job of clerking 
or office work. 

Every year we have graduates 
from Catholic colleges who want to 
do something and don’t know what 
or how, and who in a few months 
will write off this desire as futile, as 
a “kid’s dream.” 

We may be justly proud of our 
full churches on Sunday, of our 
crowded communion rails; there 
are large numbers who go to the 
Sacraments regularly. The older 
people we see in church may not 
look like heroes or apostles, but they 











In this issue Sally Whelan Cassidy turns 
her eyes from the Catholic Revival in 
France to examine the role of the Catholic 
layman in the Church in America. Miss 
Cassidy continues her courses in Social 
Psychology at the University of Chicago 
and will teach Community and Interracial 
Relations at Loyola University during the 
next term. 
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are there. Grace has a chance to 
work. There is no wholesale loss of 
men. We cover all groups, thinly 
it is true, but the essentials are 
present. (This does not mean that 
there has not been a progressive 
weakening of the faith of our peo- 
ple despite the great increase in 
college-trained men and women. 
We are becoming articulate, in- 
doctrinated and indifferent.) That 
minimum is there, undeniable, im- 
pressive, filled with potentialities. 

The Church in America is win- 
ning prizes for efficiency and a cer- 
tain kind of realism. We have the 
most elaborately equipped paro- 
chial schools in the world. We sink 
millions into laboratory equipment, 
gymnasiums and new plants. Our 
parishes are relatively prosperous, 
often boasting of fairly sizeable de- 
pendencies: church, school, rectory, 
convent, parish hall, gymnasium. 
Nowhere else on earth is the clergy 
as well housed, nowhere is there 
such a high proportion of cars to 
priests. 


Ove works of mercy are extraor- 
dinarily well organized and com- 
pare favorably with similar institu- 


tions the world over. Even the 
missions are beginning to feel the 
American touch, and many a major 
order or congregation has elected 
an American treasurer. We are or- 
ganizers, efficiency experts and hus- 
tlers to the rest of the Catholic 
world. 

As for actual money, who can 
doubt that the American Church is 
the major financial pillar of the 
Universal Church, and that such 
agencies as War Relief Services are 
carrying out a little Marshall Plan 
of their own? Our very charities 
are organized to synchronize with 
Community Chests or so planned 
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and publicized that the major drive 
nets up in the millions in the bigger 
cities. 

Here the Church does not labor 
under the serious handicap of hav- 
ing lost all contact with the work- 
ers (although it still has not really 
penetrated the Negro population). 
Many a seminarian works in a fac- 
tory or on the railroad during the 
summer (a program which has just 
been adopted in France and Czecho- 
slovakia as a revolutionary idea in- 
deed). It has also been pointed out 
that our hierarchy is conspicuous 
for its working-class origins. 

However much our clergy may 
be forced to engage in distracting 
activities and suffer from the in- 
evitable consequences, their inti- 
macy with workers’ lives is unique 
in the world. The American priest 
has not received a classical educa- 
tion so profound as to effect perma- 
nently his way of thinking so that 
he is literally unable even to talk 
with the workers. Football and 
baseball and television are as much 
rectory talk as factory talk. Though 
this may seem superficial, it is an 
enormous advantage and its value 
should not be minimized. 


Tux Church in this country re- 
ceives plenty of criticism from its 
own members, or to put it more 
fairly, there are ardent and highly 
articulate groups who are not afraid 
to snap at any likely target in Amer- 
ica. However much some of us may 
disagree on certain points there is 
no denying that Integrity, The Cath- 
olic Worker, The Grail and the 
Friendship House Catholic Interra- 
cialist are continually jabbing that 
lethargic American conscience of 
ours, showing up the superficiality 
of our contacts with and concern 
for the worker, the imitativeness of 
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Catholic institutions of learning, 
our double standards, our meager 
intellectual life, our lack of interest 
in such vital problems as race and 
housing, our unenviable reputation 
as one of the major authoritarian 
groups in America. This snapping 
is the healthiest of signs. One 
might question the point of view, 
but self-criticism is there as a prece- 
dent. 


Carnouse America does not lack 
its revolutionaries. Whether they 
are groups like the Catholic Work- 
er (which is looked upon with awe 
by Europeans) and Concord Asso- 
ciation, or individuals like the Sul- 
livans and Powers and Sylvesters, 
or the young people moved by them 
and by their own experience, all are 
breathing fire, eager for a change, 
willing to experiment, anxious to 
get to essentials. Every college has 
a few of these militants. Morose 
and bitter though they may seem 
now, they are the seeds of any 
change to come. The seeds may fall 
on barren ground and wither, they 
may roll among the thorns and be- 
come choked, but they may also 
fall into an earth prepared for 
them. 

But despite all our assets, there 
are certain people here and abroad 
who shudder at the thought of the 
increasing importance of the Amer- 
ican Church on the international 
scene, who are aghast at the in- 
creasing proportion of Americans 
in the major religious orders. They 
fear the commercialization of their 
institutions, the watering down and 
the routinism of the message. Why? 

There is little doubt that we 
American Catholics hack vision in 
terms of which we see one another 
and the world as a whole. We have 
no really over-all view of what our 
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country could be, should be, what 
role it should play in the world, the 
part which Catholics should take 
in making that role more effective. 

In smaller, but perhaps more im- 
portant matters, we are not sure of 
what our people, our families, our 
parishes, our schools and univer- 
sities should be like, what role they 
should play. This lack of vision 
makes us appear incoherent, super- 
ficial, contradictory and even hypo- 
critical. This lack of vision means 
that our unity is more a juridical 
one than the deep sharing of a com- 
mon life. It means that our social 
and intellectual contribution is 
piecemeal, imitative, a wasteful 
scattering of shots. Our impact on 
our world is ineffectual because 
seemingly all that we have to offer 
is a party line and an organization. 


Tus is only another way of say- 


ing that we lack breadth, the rich- 


ness of variety, the depth of sensi- 
bility and humanity which is the 
mark of the Catholic. We are rou- 
tinized, mass-produced, automatic. 
Nowhere is there a more haunting 
and sterile spirit of pseudo-ortho- 
doxy than in America, nowhere less 
fostering of lay initiative, nowhere 
a greater need for canalization. 
This type of anxiety is character- 
istic of the Diaspora, not of the 
heart of the Church, the anxiety of 
a group rapidly losing its savor and 
compensating for this by a greater 
building zeal, a greater carefulness 
in ritual. This does not smack of 
the liberty of the sons of God. 
While we are willing to admil 
that religion is the highest good 
(though we may not see that the 
end of the Church is not the glorifi- 
cation of the Church), ours tends to 
be a dry depersonalized religion, a 
religion of cult and creed. Ours is 
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not the religion of participation in 
Christ’s life, in His mission as Sav- 
iour of the world. Our religion is 
ghetto-like, a matter of living, mar- 
rying and dying Catholic. 

The needs of others, seeing Christ 
in our neighbors, our unity with all 
of mankind in its hopes and fears, 
these are at best verbalizations with 
us, not deeply felt exigencies. Our 
religion does not embrace the hu- 
man and the natural except as an 
afterthought, as a kind of dispensa- 
tion. More Puritan than the Puri- 
tans, but without their zeal, we do 
not love the human, we do not see 
the natural as the necessary basis 
for Grace. We have no conception 
of the Christian’s obligation to work 
for the fulfillment and perfection of 
nature and matter, the respect he 
should have for God’s creation. 


‘To essential Christian notion of 
the primacy of charity gets little 
but lip service from the American 
Catholic who has been trained to 
think that “feelings don’t count” 
(all that is not reason is lumped un- 
der “feelings’”’), that it is all impor- 
tant to know the right answer, that 
“Truth” is found in this or that lit- 
tle summary or breakdown. This 
Apologetics-cum-Thomism indoc- 
trination has produced a disembod- 
ied theoretician who is unable to 
answer any of the really human 
(and hence more than theoretical or 
intellectual) needs of men. 

The commandment, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy 
whole strength and thy whole mind 
and thy whole soul, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself” is ritualistically ad- 
hered to, and carefuly memorized, 
but does not seep into the marrow 
of Christian life in America. Dogma 
has won only on a very superficial 
level, life has been lost at a really 
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deep level. St. Thomas in writing 
on the virtue of faith tells us that 
zeal for doctrine is not the highest 
of the virtues. 

A crisis or a serious bit of thought 
upsets the automatism, the stereo- 
type, and the Catholic is lost. His 
faith cannot keep up with the ex- 
panding concerns of his life. This 
may be the reason for the many 
apostasies on non-Catholic cam- 
puses. Yet one is tempted to ask if 
many more are not lost later, un- 
noticed, when life poses its prob- 
lems—actual ones, not the archaic 
ones in the Morals text. 

The Christian paradox of the suf- 
fering Christ is again largely a ver- 
balization for most of us. We may 
occasionally take this call to sacri- 
fice seriously during retreats, but 
where is sacrifice, love of others 
lived in an exemplary fashion, 
where can we find this real sharing 
in a hard life. A poverty which is 
detachment is very important theo- 
retically, but it does not carry the 
impact of poverty lived before the 
eyes of men, it does not seem to be 
in the same world as the poverty of 
those in unheated apartments, of 
those who must ride an hour and a 
half to work each day on crowded 
subways, of those who can only 
look forward to a home for the aged 
after a life of toil. 

Sacrifice exists in America, lots 
of it, but exemplary sacrifice is 
harder to find. Living carries its 
particular message, a sublimated 
transposition cannot hope to carry 
the same meaning except to the 
initiate. 

How can we explain this massive 
mediocrity, this  institutionalized 
emptiness? 


‘Tovnsnz may give us one answer: 
the absence of a real challenge, of a 
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clear and present danger so to 
speak. American Catholicism has 
steadily increased in prestige and 
numbers. We have come a long 
way from immigrant days, from 
the days of the foreign language 
churches. The indifference or toler- 
ance of officialdom has allowed us 
to accumulate slowly a tremendous 
plant. Everywhere we see signs of 
growth, of progress. We have not 
been confronted with any fighting 
faith, such as anti-clerical republi- 
canism or atheistic communism, 
which has been a real deterrent. 

Pragmatism, scientism and posi- 
tivism offer a fight on secular cam- 
puses (where we are not), but are 
accepted in the streets. We have 
never been forced to be anxious 
about our growth, let alone our sur- 
vival. Leakage has been discussed 
seriously but has not reached the 
proportions of widespread concern 
and action. The notion that Amer- 
ican Catholicism might rapidly be- 
come no more than a dream or an 
antiquarian’s memory simply does 
not come into our heads. This secu- 
rity has done us no good. 

Dechristianization in America is 
not obvious. Most Americans are 
theists and even nominal Chris- 
tians. Dechristianization cannot be 
located geographically, or ethnical- 
ly or according to age or sex; it 
is massive, gradual, imperceptible. 
Any parish priest checking over his 
school rolls can see this. The de- 
christianization is real, but the chal- 
lenge is too subtle, too long-termed 
to be effective in stimulating an ac- 
tive response, a need for experimen- 
tation. 


W. Catholics still lack a social and 
intellectual tradition. Ours is chief- 
ly a borrowed one, brought over by 
the many-nationed priests who fol- 
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lowed their flocks to the New 
World. We have nothing compa- 
rable to Social Catholicism in Amer- 
ica despite our numerous courses 
on the Encyclicals and our metro- 
politan Labor Schools and _ the 
ACTU. Social questions are chiefly 
the work of institutions like NCWC 
or the Jesuit ISO with no real lay 
initiative, no intimate contact with 
the different environments whether 
worker, rural or academic. 

What might have been a major 
and unique American intellectual 
contribution was strangled by the 
condemnation of “Americanism.” 
That scare has not blown over yet. 
Our theologians and professors are 
content to repeat what they have 
heard at Louvain or the Angelica or 
the Gregorianum; or if they were 
not lucky enough to have gotten it 
at first hand, from the diocesan 
seminary. We have no philosopher 
or theologian of international stat- 
ure; most of our basic texts come 
from abroad; our particular flair 
for practical problems has not led 
to a deepening on the theological or 
philosophical level. Second-hand 
Thomism seems to be our standard 
fare. 

One of the most serious effects of 
our recent immigrant status is the 
lack of a fully conscious laity fully 
integrated into the life and aposto- 
late of the Church. It was only 
natural when the only educated and 
competent Catholic in the commu- 
nity was the priest that he should 
assume leadership and a protective 
role. That generation has passed, 
but the effects of social and intel- 
lectual dependence are still with us. 

Most laymen are afraid to as- 
sume their full responsibilities in 
the religious sphere because it is 
deemed to be the exclusive domain 
of the clergy. The layman’s pene- 
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tration into the secular sphere is 
exceedingly difficult because of his 
lack of training, initiative and re- 
sponsibility. We, who are the log- 
ical and in some cases the only ones 
to work in this sphere, are not do- 
ing the Christian’s job of fulfilling 
the social order, of completing the 
secular order which is necessarily 
deficient without our contribution. 


Anorum handicap here is that the 
infantilism of the laity is partly due 
to the lack of the specialized move- 
ments of Catholic Action and yet 
this is a vicious circle because spe- 
cialized Catholic Action cannot live 
in an infantile laity. Various types 
of Catholic Action abound it is true, 
but the characteristic training 
ground of an alert and responsible 
laity, the specialized movement, is 
for all practical purposes non- 
existent. 

The institutional apostolate, the 
careful analysis of the environment, 
the close collaboration with the 
clergy, the sharing of anxieties with 
one’s fellows are all vital elements 
in the layman’s coming of age. To- 
day these methods and insights, 
this way of life, are still restricted 
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to a score of scattered YCS and 
YCW groups. 

Without an effective specialized 
movement, not sectarian but grap- 
pling with all human problems, how 
can the appreciation of the secular 
order be anything but theoretical? 
Who will furnish the necessary pre- 
cision, concreteness and realism if 
the layman is absent either because 
he is not aware himself or because 
he is not consulted? Having no idea 
of his role as a member of the 
Church other than that of serving 
as altar boy or financial helper 
(though even here he is not in a po- 
sition of responsibility), how can 
the layman appreciate his role in 
the secular order? We lack a the- 
ology of the family, of the lay life; 
still more we lack a theology of the 
world: its people, its ideas, its in- 
stitutions. Is it any wonder that 
the layman becomes absorbed by 
the world, adopts a double stand- 
ard? 


W.. are assisting at the coming 
of age of the American layman and 
his facing of a crucial problem, the 
secular world. This and all that it 
implies should be our main concern. 





= there’s one point with regard 

to the coming British elections 
about which everyone seems agreed, 
it is that the results will prove a 
very close thing. The masses of the 
workers will not change their alle- 
giance to Labor, as every single by- 
election has shown. By the way, 
not too much attention should be 
paid to the curious fact that the 
Government has not lost a single 
by-election in over four years. By 
a coincidence, in every single elec- 
toral contest that has been fought 
a very decisive turn-over of votes 
would -have been required to re- 
verse the 1945 results. 

Still, these elections have cer- 
tainly proved that there have never 
been any signs of a swing-over of 
votes, and that the main working- 
class body of Labor supporters see 
no reason for altering their choice. 
Why should they? The postwar 
years of austerity have brought 
them employment, good wages, 
security, unprecedented social serv- 
ices, good health, and a new deal 
for their children. Though these 
benefits are largely due to post- 


From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


war conditions of inexhaustible de- 
mand for all goods that can be pro- 
duced at almost any price, as well 
as to measures planned during the 
war by a Coalition government, the 
average working-class voter con- 
trasts these postwar conditions with 
the prewar unemployment, attrib- 
utes the latter to Tory misrule and 
the former to Labor’s big heart. 

Above all, perhaps, the more con- 
servative and shrewd type of work- 
er who feared in the past to vote for 
the inexperienced men of his own 
class who might not be able to gov- 
ern, feels reassured by the evi- 
dence that men of his own class ap- 
pear to be just as sound as the tra- 
ditional governing class when in 
high office. The thought that a 
drastic decline in the standard of 
living would have been inevitable, 
but for aid from abroad, is never 
dwelt upon in these circles. 

The doubts about the coming 
elections are not to be found among 





In anticipation of the coming British elec- 
tions, the Editor of the London Catholic 
Herald, Michael de la Bedoyere, gives us 
pen-portraits of the Conservative leaders— 
Winston Churchill, Anthony Eden, Lord 
Woolton. 
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the main body of working-class 
voters who are most unlikely to vote 
for any but their own government 
short of some patent economic 
catastrophe or some striking evi- 
dence of scandal or misrule; they 
are to be found among the lower 
grades of salaried middle-classes, 
the shop-keeping classes, the agri- 
cultural laborers, and the women 
generally. 


Is 1945 large percentages of all 
traditionally conservative classes 
voted Labor, and thus clinched the 
Socialist triumph. But each of these 
classes is open to broader electoral 
considerations than the organized 
workers as a body. The lower 
grades of salaried middle-classes 
tend to be much more critical about 
electoral propaganda, and therefore 
they realize that the social benefits 
of the postwar era are not wholly 
due to the Labor government and 
must sooner or later be paid for. 

With a keener sense of social re- 
sponsibility, they ask themselves 
what will happen if Labor is grant- 
ed another five years of the policy 
of bread and circuses at any cost? 
The shop-keeping classes tend to 
value independence and the chance 
of money-making on_ traditional 
commercial lines; and to them, 
therefore, Labor suggests the threat 
of nationalization so widely applied 
as to reduce them to a position of 
a functionary within the regiment- 
ed State or to drive them out of 
business. Many a Labor leader has 
pointed to the redundancy and 
waste of the present system of dis- 
tribution through endless numbers 
of independent shops buying from 
middlemen. 

Agricultural laborers have fared 
much better under Labor than ever 
before, despite a failure to meet 
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their housing needs, but by their 
calling they live relatively inde- 
pendent lives and therefore are 
more easily influenced by the gen- 
eral trend of thought in the coun- 
tryside which always tends to be 
conservative. 

As for women, they are, of course, 
always unpredictable. Far fewer 
are employed in industry or in the 
Services than in 1945, and though 
the wives of the organized workers 
are likely to vote as their husbands 
will, the others may well be guided 
by subtler influences, the “feeling 
in the air” and other intangibles. 

Thus a great question mark must 
be put against all these sections of 
the people, and it is almost certain 
that whereas in 1945 a big percent- 
age of all these classes voted Labor 
for the first time in history, this 
year a substantial percentage will 
vote against Labor. The problem 
is the size of that percentage—and 
no one will know exactly how large 
it is until the elections actually take 
place. 


An all this there is certainly one 
factor which is likely in the end to 
prove of the greatest importance. 
And this is the personality of the 
leading political contestants. I have 
mentioned above the point that the 
working-classes have certainly been 
reassured by the evidence that a 
Labor administration in _ office 
knows how to behave and play 
the game every bit as well as the 
Conservatives or Liberals of yes- 
terday. 

Women will certainly be a good 
deal influenced by personalities. 
And all of us, after all, will feel that 
our choice will depend in good 
measure on how far we can trust 
individual men to combine realism 
and caution with the pursuit of so- 
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cial justice and a fair deal for all 
classes in the country. 

One thing at least is absolutely 
certain, and this is that only a tiny 
minority wants to halt the process 
whereby the wealth of the country 
is equitably distributed among the 
people according to a formula which 
combines need and pulling one’s 
weight in the whole productive ef- 
fort. The real difficulty arises in 
regard to the ways and means of 
doing this without landing the 
whole country in final bankruptcy 
and the consequent destruction of 
what is by and large a grand experi- 
ment for the most part in harmony 
with a Christian social ideal. 


New when we come to personali- 
ties, we have to face the greatest 
weakness of the Opposition, that is, 
the Conservatives and _ Liberals. 
The Liberals we can dismiss at once 
as being nothing more than a dis- 
turbing factor. The story goes 
round that any intelligent looking 
man is liable to be stopped in the 
street by a Liberal agent and asked 
whether he would care to put up as 
a Liberal candidate! 

As for the Conservatives, they 
really only have three names com- 
pletely familiar to the man-in-the- 
street. First, the greatest name of 
all and the man by far the most 
popular in the country, Winston 
Churchill; the second, Anthony 
Eden; the third, Lord Woolton. 


GCadecuna’s defeat in 1945 has re- 
sulted in his being popularly en- 
dowed with something of a dual 
personality. As Churchill, the war 


leader and national hero above 
party differences, he remains un- 
touched, arrayed as it were for im- 
mortal fame in the annals of Eng- 
lish history. As Churchill, the poli- 
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tician, he has become a highly vul- 
nerable and widely criticized man. 

Low had recently an excellent 
cartoon greeting Churchill on his 
seventy-fifth birthday. An impish 
political Churchill was trying to 
prevent the cartoonist from offer- 
ing his homage to the great man, 
and the caption stated that not even 
you will be able to prevent me from 
giving my tribute to my hero. And 
even in these days of enduring 
youth, seventy-five years are sev- 
enty-five years. 

Lately there was a most amusing 
debate in the House of Commons 
on a motion to retire Justices of the 
Peace on attaining that precise age. 
One M.P., aged exactly seventy-five, 
informed the House that he had 
never felt younger, that all his fac- 
ulties were unimpaired, and that he 
could read the smallest print with- 
out the aid of spectacles. The 
House duly admired the young vet- 
eran, but it supported the motion 
for retiring Justices at that age. 

If Churchill had a young Tory 
hero to share the glory with him, 
the Conservatives might not be so 
worried; but standing almost alone, 
there is only too much danger that 
his advanced age may be thought 
symbolic of the Conservatives as a 
whole. 


om is of course cut out to be that 
hero; but somehow Eden has never 
filled the role for which he has long 
been coached. There is something 
of the tailor’s dummy about him. 
An early success in political life, 
he caught the popular imagination 
by his good looks, his immaculate 
dress and his “Eden” hat. He is 
not so good-looking as he was, and 
if we are to judge by a popular pa- 
per’s inquiry into the dress of well- 
known politicians conducted by 
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Saville Row tailors, even his sar- 
torial accomplishments are now not 
above reproach. 

However, he remains relatively 
young; he is certainly able; but his 
spirit and mind are a blank as far 
as the general public goes. He has 
no oratorical tricks; he has no 
funny ways; he neither impresses, 
nor does he attract any personal af- 
fection. In quieter and perhaps 
more civilized times Eden would 
make a reputable political leader; 
today when the electorate looks for 
something more sensational, or, in 
default of this, more human, in 
its guardians, Eden fails to fill the 
bill. 


W cctzen is, next to Churchill, the 
most popular Conservative. A self- 
made commercial man, he was an 
outstanding success as Food Min- 
ister during the War. There is al- 
ways something very winning in a 
man who can make a success of a 
job that is intrinsically most un- 
popular, and Woolton, a master of 
the art of publicity and commercial 
advertisement almost wooed the 
people into loving their food ra- 
tions and food shortages. He ac- 
quired the character of a benevolent 
old uncle whom everyone knows to 
be rather poor and yet as generous 
and loving and just as his poverty 
will allow him to be. 

Since those days he has had the 
difficult job of rejuvenating the de- 
feated Conservatives and tuning up 
the whole organization to electoral 
pitch. He has made a fine job of 
it; but one thing even Woolton can- 
not do, and that is create leaders 
of the stamp needed to catch the 
public imagination. As a popular 
personality himself he is in the un- 
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fortunate position of an impresario 
far better known and far more suc- 
cessful than any of the actors he . 
can offer to his public. 


Riou from these, there are men 
like R. A. Butler (known to certain 
circles, but not to the general pub- 
lic, as “Rab” because of his initials), 
Oliver Stanley, Brendan Bracken, 
Oliver Lyttleton and a row of simi- 
lar industrial magnates. Butler is 
highly intelligent, but cold and un- 
impressive beyond his own circles; 
Stanley is the wittiest man in Par- 
liament, but it is the wit of the Uni- 
versity Debating Society, not the 
wit of the hustings; Bracken is 
clever, but again his personality 
does not spread to the people, while 
the industrialists are just indus- 
trialists. 

It cannot be denied that the Con- 
servative Party has lamentably 
failed both to put forward men of 
the old school who can attract the 
people as a whole, and to coach 
Conservatives from the working or 
lower middle-classes who could re- 
assure the electorate and make good 
the Conservative claim that it is not 
the party of the rich and upper- 
classes. 

Some people say that this is due 
to Churchill’s leadership. He is not 
interested in other people. To my 
mind, the more likely explanation 
is that whereas the industrialists 
and old Tories are reconciled to a 
Welfare State, they are still not rec- 
onciled to sharing political power 
with the people. 


Next month I hope to discuss the 
strengths and weaknesses of the 


popularly much better known 


Labor leaders. 









Theater 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


AESAR AND CLEOPATRA.—I wonder if 

any historical play could be blessed 
with a better opening than the scene 
in which the aging Caesar apostro- 
phizing a sphinx on the border of the 
Egyptian desert, is answered by the 
little Princess Cleopatra, in hiding be- 
tween its paws? As a matter of fact 
this is Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s gift to 
Mr. Bernard Shaw who granted him 
permission to eliminate the explana- 
tory scene in the Syrian palace. The 
inspiration of this brilliant substitu- 
tion sets the mood for both the play 
and the audience. 

Thirty years ago the Theater Guild 
gave us the first American production 
of Shaw’s glittering satire with Helen 
Hayes as Cleopatra but with a Caesar 
in Lionel Atwill who had neither in- 
cisiveness nor comedy. Sir Cedric can 
now contribute that commanding per- 
sonality with which Sir Johnson 
Forbes-Robertson created the role and 
Sir Cedric also has the dry humor and 
experienced timing for the wit. Lilli 
Palmer is the sleek Egyptian kitten but 
her claws are far more vicious than 
either Lady Forbes-Robertson’s or 
Miss Hayes’. 

To quicken history, Shaw fitted his 
minor characters to modern types and 
under Sir Cedric’s direction they stand 
out in clear relief. It was a touch of 
genius to make Arthur Treacher the 
conservative early Briton; Ralph 
Forbes is the stanch barbarian with 
the one-track military mind; Nicholas 
Joy is the statesman and dear old Ivan 
Simpson the state churchman — both 
Egyptians. Ftatateeta—the name Cae- 
sar can never pronounce—is Bertha 
Belmore who is not as sinister in up- 











holding Woman’s Rights, however, as 
was Helen Westley. Gladys Cooper’s 
handsome son, John Buckmaster, is a 
highly polished Apollodorus, the 
aesthete and interior decorator. 

The action, which seemed so tedious 
in the picture when interlarded with 
pageantry, now whirls along through 
comparatively simple sets with time 
off only for laughs. The architectural 
décor by Rolf Gerard is changed by 
backdrops and curtains and Jean 
Rosenthal’s lighting. Gerard’s costumes 
also have the quality of looking as if 
real people had worn them. Cleo- 
patra’s dresses might easily grace any 
modern shop window and her black 
hair is without ornament except for a 
jeweled serpent at her dinner party. 

Some classics really exhale the pleas- 
ure they gave their creator. In this 
Caesar and Cleopatra, the audience and 
Shaw seem to chuckle together. I have 
always thought that it showed great 
mental generosity on the part of any 
author who had once had to plod 
through the Gallic Wars to conceive 
Caesar as an urbane, amusing man of 
the world. Shaw’s Caesar also has the 
sense of justice—even if sometimes 
greater in the breach—that was Rome’s 
great legacy. Had Cleopatra been less 
of a minx, she might have profited 
from the great man’s visit. Instead 
Shaw leaves her dreaming of Caesar’s 
promise to send her Antony—proba- 
bly the unkindest deed Caesar ever did 
to his friend.—At the National. 


, ae Vetvet GLove.— This is the 
Christophers’ prize-winning comedy, 
by Rosemary Casey, first known as 
Mother Hildebrand. The scene is the 
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Mother General’s office in the Convent 
of St. Paul, the mother house of a 
teaching order whose habits are a 
beautiful dark mauve. The _ story 
proves the impotence of masculine 
might when pitted against feminine 
diplomacy; Miss Casey having compli- 
cated the issue of a professor accused 
of radical tendencies with the obedi- 
ence a religious owes her Bishop. 

The Bishop, who is young, positive 
and conservative, has been convinced 
by some influential laity in the diocese 
that Professor Pearson is a disturbing 
element in the college administered by 
Mother Hildebrand and, after postpon- 
ing the Bishop’s ultimatum by an 
amusing theatrical trick from Act I. to 
Act II., there is nothing left to do in 
Act III. but make the Bishop reverse 
his own decision. Having undermined 
his defenses, Mother Hildebrand ac- 
cordingly organizes an attack on the 
episcopal rear guard which might be 
called a species of charitable black- 
mail. 

The play would be stronger were the 
Bishop a more rounded character. 
Miss Casey has evidently very little 
sympathy for his type of cleric and 
lets Bishop Gregor take a pretty mean 
beating when he fails to recognize 
some of the Professor’s more advanced 
statements as quotations from Leo XIII. 
On the other hand, the equipoise main- 
tained in the Church is shown when 
the wise old nun and ancient Monsi- 
gnor sagaciously guide the younger 
— zeal into more fruitful chan- 
nels, 

As Reverend Mother Hildebrand, 
Grace George was never more poised, 
more gracious or more accomplished. 
Her diction is a joy, so is her preci- 
sion. Walter Hampden surpasses him- 
self as the Monsignor who loves to 
look for saintliness in his acquaint- 
ances. Jean Dixon is fresh and force- 
ful as Sister Monica, the President of 
the College but, in some curious way, 
John Williams gives a Protestant slant 
to the dignity of the Bishop. With all 
these endearing older people on the 
Stage, the Professor and the secretary 
have to work hard to build up their 
own romance—the pretty secretary be- 
ing Miss George’s own granddaughter, 
Barbara Brady. Slight as is the story, 
Miss Casey presents it with charm and 
with wit, vastly aided by the impec- 


cable casting and direction of Guthrie 
McClintic.—At the Booth. 


S ue Stoops To ConquER.—On March 
15, 1773, Dr. Johnson dined with a 
party of friends at the Shakespeare 
Tavern and then walked over to Co- 
vent Garden where the comedy, dedi- 
cated to himself by his dear friend, 
Oliver Goldsmith, was to be presented. 
The author, however, slunk out to St. 
James’s Park where he wandered ap- 
prehensively until a friend dragged 
him into the theater in time for Act 
V. and to hear the delighted laughter 
that had greeted the play from the 
very beginning. 

On December 28, 1949, Mr. Maurice 
Evans, in full twentieth century eve- 
ning attire, stepped before the curtain 
in the City Center to deliver a smart 
new prologue, by W. W. Watt, to the 
old comedy which he assured us was 
no more “dated than our coffee!” 
That may be true of the humor, but 
the eighteenth century stamps its own 
charm upon She Stoops to Conquer or 
The Mistakes of a Night. It’s not a bit 
the flavor of the London smart set or 
Sheridan’s stinging epigrams. Gold- 
smith’s wit blows through hawthorn 
hedges; its sting no worse than the 
smoke from the logs in the Georgian 
fireplace; with scratches no deeper 
than the prickles from the gooseberry 
bushes in the garden. 

Kindly Dr. Goldsmith understood 
men’s foibles and his characters have 
always two dimensions. Even Tony 
Lumpkin uses his pranks to help out 
the lovers. No doubt Tony and the 
Squire and Mrs. Hardcastle and the 
rest of them were as factual as many 
of the incidents. Goldsmith had ac- 
tually once mistaken a gentleman’s 
country house for an inn in Ireland; 
Lord Clare’s daughter had once tied 
Goldsmith’s wig to his chair and Sheri- 
dan tested out Tony’s circuitous drive 
on Mme. de Genlis and found it worked 
perfectly. Goldsmith certainly felt 
himself standing in Marlow’s pumps 
when he stammered with embarrass- 
ment beside Miss Hardcastle. 

The cast which Mr. Evans has as- 
sembled at City Center for the fort- 
night of the revival hopefully proves 
our actors’ love for the theater. They 
have all of them virtually donated their 
services; some of them coming all the 
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way from the Coast for a minimum 
salary. It is difficult to choose between 
them—from Brian Aherne as the ele- 
gant but diffident Marlow; Celeste 
Holm as the high-spirited Kate; Burl 
Ives and Evelyn Varden as Mr. and 
Mrs. Hardcastle and Ezra Stone as a 
bouncing, red-headed Tony Lumpkin. 
Condensed into two acts, Peter Wolf’s 
décor was highly practical. Morton 
DaCosta’s direction had a tendency 
toward farce but was always spirited. 

The Corn is Green, with Eva Le Gal- 
lienne, and The Devil’s Disciple, with 
Maurice Evans, will follow At the City 
Center. 


+ LUTTERBUCK.—-Galsworthy once said 
that drama could not exist without 
original sin. French farce is as de- 
pendent on sinners as on a positive 
moral standard without which there 
would be nothing for the sinners to 
strive to conceal. Accepted frankly as 
sinners, vicissitudes follow the prin- 
cipals as merrily as the devil and his 
imps in a medieval miracle play. Nor 
is there ever any attempt to whitewash 
the sin although the culprits may be 
permitted to extricate themselves from 
temporary dilemmas. In Clutterbuck, 
Benn W. Levy, now an M.P. in the La- 
bor Movement, has come closer than 
most English playwrights to the tradi- 
tions of the French School. 

Two married couples are on a south- 
ern cruise and all four of them it de- 
velops have had pre-marital involve- 
ments with the Mr. and Mrs. Clutter- 
buck who suddenly appear as fellow 
passengers. One husband is a novelist 
with a sense of humor, the other a 
plain and pompous bore but, whereas 
the wives forget their former friend- 
ship when they discover that they 
shared Mr. Clutterbuck’s romantic de- 
votion, the husbands find a sudden af- 
finity in their former close connection 
with Mr. Clutterbuck’s bride. 

So neatly are these inter-relation- 
ships of character twined and twisted 
that Mr. Levy succeeds in spinning out 
his situation for three acts, one of 
which is ashore in the tropics. The 
author neither condones nor condemns 
the proceedings but uses each charac- 
ter in turn as the butt of his ridicule. 
Arthur Margetson, as the dull husband, 
has been raised to star billing for his 
performance and a very good one in- 


deed is turned out by Tom Helmore as 
the novelist. Ruth Matteson and Ruth 
Ford are the attractive wives. 

The literate and witty dialogue and 
the keen psychological insight of a very 
clever writer and experienced play- 
wright tend to disguise not only the 
theatrical trickeries but the amorality 
of the viewpoint.—At the Biltmore. 


, Rat Race.—‘*What d’ you know 
—I saw my dentist today and he sez 
to me, ‘You have two cavities’—and 
what did I say to him, I sez, ‘You go 
to Hell.’ ” Such is the final sally of wit 
from the landlady on which the cur- 
tain falls in Garson Kanin’s new play. 
What prompted the author’s choice of 
these closing lines is puzzling, although 
“What the Hell—” is the hilarious 
opening for most of the heroine’s 
speeches. The edge of Mr. Kanin’s 
strident humor is much less sharp than 
in Born Yesterday. 

Combining an O. Henry type story 
with a Tennessee Williams’ type set, 
stage Center is an oval shaped fur- 
nished flat over which the exterior of 
a rooming-house drops down like a 
tea cozy, while stage Left shows the 
landlady’s window and fire escape and 
Right the doorway to a bar. The flat 
shelters temporarily a boy and girl 
from the simple purlieus of the Middle 
West, caught in the rat race of the 
ruthless metropolis. The girl, who 
once won a rhumba contest, is being 
evicted when the boy, a saxophone 
player, takes over the flat and chival- 
rously offers to let her keep one room 
but, after losing twenty bucks in the 
fox-fur-delivery-truck racket, his de- 
feat comes when a gangster band of 
musicians steal all his saxophones— 
called horns in the profession. That 
makes a really emotional climax for 
Act. IL. 

In the end the boy and girl regain 
their morale in their love for each 
other but, by that time, a third gang- 
ster has cleaned up their remaining 
valuables and the boy still owes the 
Veterans Administration $1,120 on the 
stolen horns. All they have left is a 
big bass fiddle returned by mistake by 
the police. 

Unfortunately the boy and girl are 
uncouth beyond realism with tempers 
like snarling foxes. As Mr. Kanin is 
also the director, Betty Field and Barry 
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Nelson must embody his conception 
of the parts but the play would fare 
better were Miss Field more like her- 
self. An ancient gent, known as Mac, 
and the landlady act as chorus be- 
tween the boy and girl scenes but con- 
tribute very little except for the laughs 
Doro Merande manages to squeeze out 
between sips of coca-cola. The offen- 
sive language is mostly hells and 
damns but they are plentiful and every- 
one speaks in full nasal tones. As en- 
tertainment, The Rat Race certainly 
lacks charm but it elicited loud guf- 
faws from a large matinee audience.— 
At the Ethel Barrymore. 


OS scscasnailins PREFER BLONDES.—In his 
“Fifty Years of American Women” in 
Life, Winthrop Sargeant suggests that 
on the heels of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth Amendments, “The second 
great dark age of the twentieth cen- 
tury American woman was to reach a 
depth of psychological and physical 
degradation seldom matched in human 
history. It stretched roughly from 
1923 to 1930. ... Women not only lost 
their waists; they sat on them.” 

In a bit of inspired clowning, Carol 
Channing (from Lend an Ear) has con- 
centrated the specious imbecility of 
the era of the “shimmy” in Lorelei Lee, 
the ladylike “gold-digger.” As simple 
as her saucer eyes; as refined as her 
mincing gait; sheathed in diamonds 
with a boyish golden bob, Miss Chan- 
ning is a full six feet of comedy. 

Set to music, however, the Anita 
Loos fable lacks the laughs it had as a 
play. Except when Lorelei sings, the 
songs are commonplace. Agnes de 
Mille has inserted a ballet of nurse- 
maids and taxi drivers under the Eiffel 
Tower, well danced by Anita Alvarez 
and Peter Birch but after many, many 
scenes on the Ile de France and in 
Paris, the fun begins to run dry and 
then recourse is had to show girls clad 
in champagne glasses or buttons—to be 
exact just three buttons each. 


The costumes are by Miles White, 
the sets by Oliver Smith but Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes is close enough to su- 
per-burlesque to make Mr. Minsky feel 
quite at home.—At the Ziegfeld. 


om New York City DANCE THEATER. 
—Isadora Bennett and Richard Pleas- 
ant, formerly among the organizers of 
the Ballet Theater, assembled in De- 
cember at City Center the leading ex- 
ponents of modern dance in all the 
richness and wide range with which 
this field of art has been developing 
within the last half century. There 
were twelve guest artists and soloists 
as well as Valerie Bettis and such well- 
known groups as Charles Weidman’s; 
José Limon’s and the New Dance Group 
with Jane Dudley, Sophie Maslow and 
William Bales. 

Having been forced unwillingly to 
limit my participation, I concentrated 
this time on José Limon who is not 
only an impressive personality and 
actor but a great dancer. His latest 
creation “The Moor’s Pavane” to mu- 
sic by Purcell is a quartette in which 
Othello and Desdemona, Iago and 
Emilia go through the stately dance 
and at the same time enact their trag- 
edy. As a perfectly proportioned work 
of art, it impressed me even more 
deeply than Limon’s famous “Lament 
for Ignacio Sanchez Mejias,” based on 
a poem by Garcia Lorca. 

How much I wish I could have seen 
Doris Humphreys’ “Shakers,” Hanya 
Holm’s “Ozark Suite,” to say nothing 
of Valerie Bettis, and Sophie Maslow’s 
“Folksay.” I already know the de- 
lights of Weidman’s “Fables for Our 
Time” (James Thurber) and_ his 
“Flickers.” 

The fine lighting by Jean Rosenthal 
was a great addition. Miss Bennett and 
Mr. Pleasant have inaugurated a very 
important and exciting contribution to 
dance in America. The tremendous 
success of their first season should be 
an earnest for the future. 








April, 1948 


Mr. Roperts.—Very rough dialogue 
disfigures the story, laid in a cargo 
ship near the Pacific War zone, which 
is so well acted by Henry Fonda and 
the company.—At the Alvin. 


December 


Wuere’s CHARLEY?—Ray Bolger is 
Al the St. James. 


February, 1949 


Kiss Me, Kate.—Cole Porter’s musi- 
cal version of The Taming of the 
Shrew with Alfred Drake as Petruchio 
and wonderful décor by Lemuel Ayers 
and some best-not-heard-too-well lyr- 
ics.—At the Century. 


April 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN.—Gene Lock- 
hart is now the salesman in Arthur 
Miller’s depressing but very powerful 
prize-winning tragedy.— At the Mo- 
rosco, 


May 


Soutu Paciric.—The house seats are 
now sold for the benefit of the Cancer 
Fund.—At the Majestic. 


Detective Story._-A group drama 
of New York “cops” laid in the detec- 
tive squad room of a precinct. Excit- 
ing and moving.—At the Hudson. 


July 


Howpy, Mr. Ice or 1950!—The best 
bargain in town for family entertain- 
ment.—At the Center. 


October 


Miss Liperty.—A gay, clean musical 
of New York and Paris fifty years back 
with excellent singers, good actors and 
fine dancing.—At the Jmperial. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December 


Lost IN THE Stars.—Alan Paton’s 
fine novel, Cry, the Beloved Country, 
has been brought to the stage by Max- 
well Anderson with a musical score 
by Kurt Weill and a rich Negro chorus. 
A superb production with Todd Dun- 
can as the Zulu minister.—At the Mu- 
sic Box. 


I Know My Love.—Brings back the 
Lunts in better form than ever in a 
French comedy, adapted by S. N. Behr- 
man, which covers fifty years of mar- 
ried life. The Lunts are equally con- 
vincing in their seventies as in their 
twenties.—At the Shubert. 


ToucH AND Go.—A musical revue by 
the Kerrs, first produced at Catholic 
University and now under the aegis of 
George Abbott, which has gay music, 
pleasant humor, and some clever 
singers and dancers.—At the Broad- 
hurst. 


January, 1950 


TuHat Lapy.—Miss Katharine Cornell 
with a patch over one eye is now the 
famous Princess of Eboli who suffered 
so much from the jealousy of Philip 
II., in a romantic tragedy by Kate 
O’Brien from her novel, One Sweet 
Grape. Miss Cornell was never more 
beautiful and gives her own distinc- 
tion to an undistinguished play in 
which Henry Daniell is a great help to 
her as the selfish Philip.—aAt the Mar- 
tin Beck. 


Texas Li’t DaRLIN’.—The most good- 
natured of musicals with Kenny Del- 
mar as the irrepressible Texan polit- 
ical boss and a tall ex-GI from Call Me 
Mister doing extremely well as the in- 
dependent candidate. The story in- 


cludes a lampoon on the Luce publica- 
tions and it’s all clean fun.—At the 
Mark Hellinger. 
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Foreign Periodicals 


CAPITALISM VERSUS COMMUNISM 


NEITHER the Civilta Cattolica, nor Il 
Quotidiano, the daily of Catholic Ac- 
tion, nor the Osservatore Romano, is, 
strictly speaking official. At the Vat- 
ican it is commonly said that the only 
part of the Osservatore which is offi- 
cial and engages the responsibility of 
the Holy See is the list of Papal audi- 
ences. But this is understood much 
more clearly in Rome than outside 
Rome. 

I myself saw, in the Austrian elec- 
tion campaign, the confusion caused 
by an article on capitalism which ap- 
peared in the Osservatore last May, 
under the respected name of the Edi- 
tor, because in that article (it was 
reprinted in Blackfriars in October) 
the definitions of capitalism do not 
remain constant, and language which 
is first used about its “illicit” func- 
tions or “the lust for wealth” is at 
times extended to a universal con- 
demnation. 

The confusion can be seen where 
the Editor quotes the present Holy 
Father’s carefully precise language: 
“Wheresoever capitalism is based on 
erroneous conceptions, taking upon 
itself unlimited power over property 
without any considerations for the 
common weal, the Church has con- 
demned it as contrary to natural law.” 

But this is paraphrased by the 
Editor as: “Capitalism is a sin against 
nature, just as birth-control is a sin 
against nature”; and he even adds the 
gloss that “Communism itself, as an 
economic system apart from its phi- 
losophy, is not in contradiction with 
the nature of Christianity as is capi- 
talism, except when Communism pro- 
fesses and applies atheistic princi- 


_ Capitalism is intrinsically athe- 
istic,” 


Yet Communism, like Socialism, has 
been roundly and explicitly con- 
demned, over and over again, as in 
the writings of Leo XIII, not solely 
for its atheism but for its economic 
teaching, for its denial of man’s nat- 
ural right to productive property. And 
it is of the utmost practical impor- 
tance to understand that capitalism 
which can be called atheistic is an 
“ism,” and denotes attitudes and ac- 
tivities which do not exist in isolation 
or dominate any society, as Marxist- 
Leninist Communism dominates So- 
viet society. ... 

The Catholic Church is being put 
in a false position and a false light 
while at one and the same time these 
things are being written in Rome, and 
elsewhere Cardinal Spellman, and the 
American Bishops generally, praise so 
very warmly that American way of 
life which is in its economic activi- 
ties the supreme example of capitalist 
society, and for whose wealth and help 
all Italy, including the Church, is very 
grateful. 


—Doveras Wooprurr, in The Tablet (Lon- 
don), December 3, 1949. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE CRIB 


REVIEWING the latest book on 
Charles Dickens, a critic raised and 
answered an _ interesting question. 
What would have happened if Dickens 
had joined the stream of converts who 
followed Newman into the Church in 
the 1840-50’s? 

To which the answer was immedi- 
ate. Since conversion would have de- 
prived Dickens automatically of his 
adoring and enormous public, such a 
supposition is, humanly speaking, 
what platform-bores call “beyond the 
sphere of practical politics.” 
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However, the theme makes a fasci- 
nating new toy for Dickens-lovers, 
among whom I passionately count my- 
self. 

The master’s attitude to the Oxford 
Movement I cannot discover, but his 
attitude to Catholicism is no mystery. 
Like most healthy-minded Englishmen 
of his time, and many of ours, he de- 
spised and detested it on principle 
from the cradle. The most harmless 
priests he saw in Italy seemed to Dick- 
ens repulsive ogres (how amusing to 
think that he may more than once 
have passed that great, joyous servant 
of God, St. John Bosco, in the streets 
of Turin during his visit of 1853, and 
shuddered). 

Though dazzled by the “flash and 
glory” of Italian basilicas, Dickens 
knew nothing of the Presence they 
contained — nor, less excusably, did 
young Mr. Newman, the Oxford intel- 
lectual, on his first Italian trip—and 
he deemed the Church everywhere on 
the continent to be obviously mori- 
bund. In a word, his impressions of 
the Catholicism of his own time were 
as babyish (Chesterton) as his im- 
pressions of the Middle Ages, which 
spelt to him nothing but tournaments 
and torture. 

Chesterton, who loved him fervent- 
ly, goes to the point—almost—with his 
usual swiftness in that brilliant little 
study The Victorian Age in Literature. 

“When we think of the uncountable 
riches of religious art, imagery, ritual 
and popular legend that have clus- 
tered round Christmas through all the 
Christian ages, it is truly an extraor- 
dinary thing to reflect that Dickens 
(wishing to have in A Christmas Carol 
a little happy supernaturalism by the 
way of a change) actually had to make 
up a mythology for himself.” 

Even more curious—and a point 
overlooked by GKC, not yet a Catho- 
lic—is the fact that although the 
theme of the book is the redemption 
of Scrooge by the influence of Christ- 
mas, the Incarnation—apart from a 
passing reference to “the veneration 
due to its [Christmas’] sacred name 
and origin,” which may mean much 
or little—is not mentioned at all... . 

A man writing a Christmas story is 
not bound to make a theological treat- 
ise of it, admittedly; but for a man 
using the Feast of Christmas as the 
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spiritual pivot of his story to avoid ali 
reference to its raison d’étre seems to 
me a remarkable feat, and one which 
makes all the jovial uproar of the 
Carol sound oddly hollow. 

No doubt the explanation is that 
Dickens, himself a kind of sentimental 
Unitarian (see his posthumous Life of 
Our Lord, and his own declaration in 
1842), wisely evaded the challenge of 
God’s Crib because he had his doubts 
about it. 

His Romish friends, of whom I can 
think offhand of only one, Francis 
Mahoney, were doubtless not con- 
sulted; perhaps they were discour- 
aged anyway by Charles Waterton’s 
famous attempt to enlighten the super- 
cilious Thackeray in Rome. 

At any rate, A Christmas Carol, 
stripped of all the glamour of child- 
hood’s associations, seems to me now 
a deliberate attempt to please the 
largest possible public by substituting 
effect for cause, and cosiness for 
Christianity. 

And the logical outcome of this, | 
think, is the joyless, meaningless, and 
boring orgy of boozing and overeat- 
ing in which the majority of our 
countrymen indulge wearily nowa- 
days between December 24 and De- 
cember 27. 

The long-overdue revolt is now be- 
ginning, if you recall a letter to a 
London morning paper recently advo- 
cating the abolition of the “nauseating 
sentimentality” of the Christmas festi- 
val from our national calendar and 
the substitution, for the non-Christian 
British majority, of a “Day of the Fir 
Tree” on the Red Hungarian plan. 

Undoubtedly the clash was bound 
to come some time, being one of the 
inevitable results of a glorious Refor- 
mation. But I fear my beloved Dick- 
ens, the incomparable magician, the 
champion of so much good and the 
enemy of so much evil, unwittingly 
hastened the anarchy of Luther. 

Had Dickens left the Feast alone, 
“Christmas” might not now be 4a 
majority-synonym for “hangover.” | 
think it would have remained for some 
time as harmless and unprovocative 4 
yearly recurrence in the Stock Ex- 
change calendar as Easter, which 4s 
yet bothers hardly anybody progres 
sive, barring a few big business re- 
formers. 
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So yet another offensive is upon us, 
it seems, and God bless us all, as Tiny 
Tim observed. How much more 
practical if he had added St. Anthony 
of Padua’s cheerful remark that “it is 


the Fish that survive the Deluge.” 
—D. B. WynpHAm Lewis, in The Universe 
(London), December 9, 1949. 


-— 
—_—- 





Wuy OsTRACIZE SPAIN? 


From the standpoint of the Western 
Powers, there is every reason why 
more normal relations should at once 
be established with Spain. It is non- 
sense to maintain ambassadors and 
ministers in Russia and in those coun- 
tries which Russia controls and to re- 
fuse to have ambassadorial representa- 
tion in Madrid. The ostracism of Spain 
has defeated its always dubious pur- 
pose. It has reduced the influence of 
the Powers that recalled or have re- 
fused to accredit ambassadors and at 
the same time it has secured increasing 
support within Spain for General 
Franco. 

Psychologically, it was a silly man- 
oeuvre aS anyone with experience of 
the Spanish character could have fore- 
seen. If you want a Spaniard to do 
something for you, politeness is the 
surest approach. Then he will do any- 
thing, almost everything, for you. Each 
Spaniard is a sefor, very conscious of 
his innate dignity and very ready to 
oblige you, provided you respect that 
dignity and Jet him see that you do 
respect it. But try to bully him, and 
woe betide you. He will dig his two 
feet into the ground like one of his 
own burros, and nothing will make 
him budge. 

My argument that more normal re- 
lations should be restored immediately 
has nothing to do with the possible 
good or bad points of the Franco 
régime. Even were that régime as 
black as it is painted in Left-wing 
circles, my argument would stand; I 
would press as strongly for this re- 
sumption of relationship. 

Had contact between the govern- 
ments of Spain and the Western coun- 
tries been closer and more cordial dur- 
ing the past three years, some of the 
so-called “abuses” of the Franco ré- 
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gime—let us employ the term for argu- 
ment’s sake—might easily have been 
ameliorated, even remedied, and miss- 
ing liberties been generously restored. 
The abnormal relations which have 
been prevailing have convinced Span- 
iards that they are living in a state 
of siege and of emergency—a con- 
dition which has justified a continu- 
ance of emergency measures. 


—Joun Murray, S.J., in Studies (Dublin), 
September, 1949. 


i, 
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DaLi’s FuTuRE PLANS 


THE pilgrims for the Holy Year will 
look at the great art treasures of Rome 
with a sense that they had better en- 
joy them, for the history of Rome, the 
Eternal City, is the history of a place 
where there ought to be far more 
statues of Cronos devouring his chil- 
dren, for nowhere has the present 
been more merciless to the past; only 
the past has been such a strong and 
vigorous past that it takes a deal of 
destroying. 

I am prompted to my alarm by the 
news that Salvador Dali—who has 
made his peace with the Church, and 
on that our warm congratulations— 
saw the Holy Father the other day and 
showed him a surrealist version of the 
Immaculate Conception, and now an- 
nounces that in future he will com- 
bine his Surrealist experience with the 
pre-Raphaelite Renaissance classicism. 
I only ask that he should not effect 
these combinations on the existing 
achievements but outside Rome. 

“He was very pleased, and com- 
mended me for my change of heart,” 
said Dali afterwards of the Pope. “I 
outlined for him my plans for my fu- 
ture work in painting, which will com- 
bine my Surrealist experience with 
Pre - Raphaelite renaissance classi- 
cism.” 

The painting of the Immaculate 
Conception, in blue and yellow, shows 
a disembodied figure of the Virgin 
Mary, with hands folded in prayer. A 
ray of divine light is represented as 
splitting the head of the Madonna in 
two halves. 


—D. W., in The Tablet (London), December 
3, 1949. 








New Books 


NOVELS. 


REVIEWED BY MARY SANDROCK. 


Medical Meeting. By Mildred Walker. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
3.00. 

Here is a suggestion, motivated by 
the reading of this novel, for a thesis 
by an aspirant to a Ph.D. Work on “The 
Glorification of the Doctor of Medicine 
by the American Writer.” Subhead- 
ings could treat the position of the 
humble research man as against that 
of the more affluent general practition- 
er and, very important, the sanctifica- 
tion of the doctor’s long-suffering 
wife. 

Medical Meeting is typical of the 
American genre. Henry Baker, a poor- 
ly paid M.D., is assistant at a small- 
town tuberculosis sanatorium in up- 
state New York. He has kept this 
minor job so that he might devote all 
his free time and energy to developing 
a mold for the cure of T.B. Finally, 
after twelve long years and with his 
wife’s tireless assistance, he discovers 
such a mold. He and Liz head for Chi- 
cago where Henry is to read a paper 
on his mold at a medical meeting. Un- 
happily, Henry’s paper comes as an 
anticlimax to another paper on a simi- 
lar, more successful mold. 

Stunned, they leave Chicago; Liz is 
momentarily embittered, Henry is pre- 
pared to give up research for a lucra- 
tive job. But Medical Meeting runs 
true to formula, the ending sees Liz 
and Henry heroically bracing them- 











selves for more years of noble re- 
search. An earnest, simple and not 
particularly well done novel. 


Gentian Hill. By Elizabeth Goudge. 
New York: Coward-McCann, Ine, 
$3.50. 

An audaciously sentimental novel 
done with a honeyed vigor by a past 
mistress of never-never land. It is in 
the Devon country on the southwest 
coast of England, when rumors of a 
Napoleonic invasion are troubling the 
people. But Lord Nelson is on the sea 
manfully chasing Nap’s navy. Though 
some of the story’s threads are en- 
twined with the Napoleonic crisis, 
Miss Goudge never allows wars or ru- 
mors of wars to disturb the enameled 
placidity of Gentian Hill. 

Her heroine is Stella, a tiny girl of 
magical charm and mature wisdom. 
As a Goudge heroine, she is intrigued 
by dreams, local myths and the prop- 
erties of ancient herbs. Stella, or- 
phaned by shipwreck, is of an un 
doubtedly aristocratic background. 
Among the people she fascinates are 
kindly, simple Father and Mother 
Sprigg who raise her on their cozy 
Devon farm; Dr. Crane, a gnarled, 
learned bachelor who becomes her tu- 
tor; the Abbé de Colbert, a_ stern 
priest who is a romantic, aristocratic 
refugee from the French Revolution, 
and finally Mr. Midshipman Anthony 
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Louis Mary O’Connell, a slim orphaned 
lad who deserts from a_ brutally 
manned English ship but who, after 
coming under the benign influence of 
Stella and Dr. Crane, returns to sea 
and helps to defeat Napoleon. 

Besides involving these folk in gent- 
ly complicated plotting, the author 
also stirs in echoes of medieval monks 
and true lovers. The whole thing is 
done so blandly that it seems almost 
rude to mention sternly that a farm 
has more pungent odors than those of 
sweet hay, fresh berries and dew. 
Perhaps it is rude, for this is undoubt- 
edly a fairy tale and Goudge devotees, 
at least, should find sugary Gentian 
Hill palatable. 


Rogue’s March. By Maristan Chapman. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$3.00. 

The bones of the American Revolu- 
tion are disinterred to form, yes, an- 
other historical novel. This one has 
an outstanding negative value; there 
is none of the hotly panting sexualism 
which some novelists think necessary 
to historical tales. The story revolves 
around the battle of King’s Mountain, 
fought in the south in 1780. Tall, lean, 
lanky and terse in the true American 
tradition of Gary Cooper, the hero is 
Lantry Ward. The son of a French 
nobleman and a Cherokee princess, 
his convenient background makes him 
equally at home in the deep back- 
woods or in an aristocratic drawing 
room. As an express rider he must 
crash through wilderness paths to 
deliver messages between separated 
American armies. 

Too, he is not overawed by the estate 
of Rogue’s March, the headquarters of 
a Tory of vile reputation. This is for- 
tunate because right at the beginning 
of the novel the Tory’s charming 
daughter, Margaret, saves him from 
almost certain capture. As convention 
requires, there are ambush, death, foul 
plots and last minute rescues. Lantry, 
who wishes only to be settled peace- 
fully on his backwoods farm with 
Margaret, shoots straight and gallantly 
foils all plots. He is instrumental in 
winning an important battle, Margaret 
becomes his at the end and even her 
Tory father proves to have the mak- 
ings of a sound American. 

Rather a pedestrian book for the un- 
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initiated, but not-too-demanding fans 
of the historical novel are apt to de- 
vour it greedily. 


Pemberley Shades. By D. A. Bonavia- 
Hunt. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.00. 

It is a brave and bold undertaking 
which the author of Pemberley Shades 
has attempted. She has written her 
novel as a sequel to Jane Austen’s 
Pride and Prejudice. Elizabeth is now 
the wife of the impeccable Darcy and 
the happy mistress of his Pemberley 
estate. Miss Bonavia-Hunt has also 
resurrected some of Jane’s minor char- 
acters and created new ones of like 
dimensions. Together, they curtsy and 
glide through the formal plot. There 
are tart phrases and indeed whole 
incidents which an astute student of 
Jane might well accept as true Austen- 
isms. But the mighty chore of follow- 
ing in Jane’s precise and dainty foot- 
steps has made the author’s perform- 
ance a bit strait and self-conscious. In 
places her own style breaks through, 
strong and different. 

It might have been better to allow 
Pemberley to remain in its classic 
Austen-land and for the author to have 
embarked upon a work completely her 
own. Miss Bonavia-Hunt does show 
signs of a nice, sharp craftsmanship. 
Not an important work but piquant 
reading, especially for Janeites. It is 
unfortunate that a novel in the tempo 
of a classic should be blurred by slop- 
py editing and by typographical 
errors. 


I, My Ancestor. By Nancy Wilson Ross. 
New York: Random House. $3.50. 
Philip Stewart of I, My Ancestor 

will swell the ranks of smart heroes 
of smart novels who consult psychia- 
trists. He is a not-too-young New 
Yorker, the story editor of a large 
movie company; he drinks a bit too 
much, he lives in a fashionable East 
72nd Street apartment with a wife 
from whom he has grown apart; he 
refuses to have another child with her 
and finally he has a complete break- 
down. He consults with fiction’s pat- 
ented psychiatrist, a kindly, under- 
standing mid-European; is it being 
overly chauvinistic to hope that popu- 
lar novelists will discover our native 
psychiatrists? 
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To regain his mental balance, Philip 
flies to California to become reac- 
quainted with his father whom he 
hasn’t seen since childhood. This an- 
cient Tom Stewart, still extremely 
wordy and straight as an arrow, lives 
a hermit’s life on a small island. His 
wordiness and the story of his life 
bring salvation to Philip. For thera- 
peutic value and for pseudo-intellec- 
tual cheesecake, Miss Ross also throws 
in an affair which Philip has while 
on this pilgrimage with Clare, an an- 
thropologist. She is not too hard to 
take, she is simply ridiculous; but 
Tom is a pietistic, sanctimonious old 
duffer as he prates about his dissatis- 
faction with the status quo, his pro- 
labor sympathies, his love for Debs 
and his own answers to the problems 
of the universe. 

In generalizing about life, Tom can- 
not avoid concurring occasionally with 
the natural law but on the whole he is 
pretty confused. In today’s amoral 
writings, complete ignorance of or 
misinformation about Catholicism is 
to be expected, but I, My Ancestor 
throws several poisoned barbs direct- 


ly at the Church. The entire story is 
on the smoothly trite level of the slick- 
paper fiction found in women’s maga- 
zines. At least there are no soap ads. 


The Invisible Gate. By Constance 
Beresford-Howe. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.75. 

The locale is Montreal for this tale 
of earnest Hannah Jackson, in her late 
twenties, who works as a secretary to 
support her parentless family. The 
story covers about a year beginning 
with the return from the last war of 
Will Ames. Will, not a very ardent 
beau, hopes eventually to marry Han- 
nah, But there is a worm in this Cana- 
dian apple; he is Noel Carter, an Eng- 
lish officer brought home by Henry. 
Cynical, sophisticated, eager for 
money, Noel moves into the Jackson 
household. He overwhelms Hannah, 
offers to have an affair with her and 
also gets her young sister Laurel to 
promise to marry him because Laurel 
is coming into an inheritance. 

Unhappy Will does not want to set- 
tle into the academic career which his 
father has planned for him; he drinks, 
takes up with a loose woman. Laurel 
will not believe Hannah’s warning 
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about Noel’s skullduggery. Hannah 
who is all broken up is told by a friend 
that she has passed through the in- 
visible gate of life. The gate of the 
novel clangs to a close on a more 
happy note; Will is ready to teach at 
McGill and there is a hint that all will 
be well between him and Hannah. A 
slow-moving book that goes nowhere 
in particular; it’s not really worth the 
reader’s time to follow the meander- 
ings of the two-dimensional characters, 


Frances. By Catherine Hubbell. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co. $3.00. 
This first novel is a patient, exhaus- 

tive character study of Frances Shel- 
don who is portrayed as an involved 
product of the second quarter of the 
twentieth century. It begins with her 
childhood in the mid-twenties and 
continues doggedly until her early ma- 
turity in the era after the second 
World War. Frances, an only child, 
lives in a prosperous graystone in 
New York’s Murray Hill section with 
her maladjusted parents; her prosper- 
ous lawyer father commits suicide 
when she is twelve and her mother is 
domineering, remote and frigidly con- 
scious of her socially important an- 
cestry. 

They leave their mark on Frances 
who is an awkward, introverted and 
on the whole an unpretty child. She 
retires into her own world, in effect 
builds a shell around herself which 
has to be carefully chipped away 
through the pages of the novel until 
Frances is finally revealed as a com- 
plete person and, true to tradition, a 
beautiful woman. This maturing proc- 
ess rather limps along and the sudden 
ending will probably leave the reader 
unsatisfied. The novel is interesting 
in that it touches upon many sores of 
modern society, such as_ divorce, 
amoralism, lack of direction; but no 
remedies are even suggested. 


The Dolphin in the Wood. By Ralph 
Bates. New York: Random House. 
$3.00. 
This is the fevered, first-person nar- 

rative of an Englishman born at the 

beginning of the century. The novel is 
almost belligerently bourgeois as Rod- 
ger Frome tells of his boyhood and 
young manhood in a tiny, picturesque 
English village where his parents are 
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comfortably well off. Rodger is par- 
ticularly attached to an old female 
relative, the owner of the local flour 
mill and bakery, who speaks an in- 
coherent country dialect. Rodger has 
the freedom of the village, the coun- 
tryside and the mill. 

Bates pulls out all the stops in de- 
scribing Rodger’s wordy and poetical 
reactions to this trio. Fact is, the heavy 
poetizing becomes a bit thick. Ap- 
parently the author is trying to pic- 
ture his Rodger as either the cause or 
effect of the swirling twentieth cen- 
tury, but the exact symbolism is never 
plain. Rodger loves the mill, he de- 
spises the local lord and his sympa- 
thies are vaguely leftist. 

Comes the first World War and Rod- 
ger, still in his teens, sees duty over- 
sees. He returns to the village, gets 
embroiled in a mite of trouble by 
shooting a man and ends by fleeing in 
the direction of Spain. Part of the 
rhapsodizing of Rodger’s boyhood had 
been shared with Ruth. Besides ex- 
ploring the dewy countryside together, 
as children they explored one another’s 
bodies. Comes adulthood and nearly 
the entire last third of the book is de- 
voted to one of the wordiest takings 
of a woman ever recorded in a novel. 
Not that Ruth, who has already given 
herself to other men, objects on moral 
grounds. They both just love to talk. 


Non-Scheduled Flight. By R. L. Duffus. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50. 

The Bridge of San Luis Rey, Stein- 
beck’s The Wayward Bus and now 
Duffus’ Non-Scheduled Flight all use 
the same neat device. A group of odd- 
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ly assorted characters are brought to- 
gether on a bridge, a bus or, in this 
case, an airplane. They are tied to- 
gether as a coherent group by the au- 
thor’s prop, whether a bridge or a 
plane. Their momentary separateness 
from the rest of the cosmos and the 
author’s agility cause them to reveal 
the undercurrents of their characters 
and then ... but that would be giving 
away the entire plot. 

Duffus serves up a tidy grouping. 
There is even the personalized passen- 
ger airplane, Mamie, who is to fly the 
group from New Orleans to Guatemala. 
Chief pilot of the plane is Flint, a pilot 
of the first World War. He is nearing 
fifty and is uneasily conscious that 
he may soon be grounded. The plane’s 
hostess is a cold, hard beauty who 
ends by proving she is a womanly 
woman. There are two married cou- 
ples; one is young, the other has en- 
joyed nearly fifty years of contented 
married life. There is a prim, twenty- 
nine-year-old New England _ school- 
teacher whose personality unfolds on 
this trip. 

There is a young Marine veteran of 
the Pacific war who is tight more often 
than not but whom everyone under- 
stands because he is haunted by the 
consciousness that he might have been 
responsible for the death of a fellow 
Marine under Jap gunfire. Ten other 
people are involved in the group’s 
temporarily close inter-relations. Nat- 
urally there is a tense crisis, there are 
deaths, there are escapes. The author 
impartially doles out eighteen fates 
with a bit of amateurish philosophiz- 
ing to explain each one. The smartly 
staged action is deftly handled. 
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This Our Day. Volume Two. By James 
M. Gillis. New York: Paulist Press. 
$5.00. 

Two things are wrong about this re- 
view of the second volume of Father 
James M. Gillis’s selected editorials 
written through the years 1934-1948. 
One is that I am limited in space and 
time and therefore cannot say all that 
I would; and the second is that Father 
Gillis’s field is so wide and broad and 
full that it is impossible to hit on a 
particular theme. So I shall take a 
seneral one, namely, his catholicity. 


He has himself expressed it so com- 
pletely in his editorial on “Catholic 
Journalism and Race Prejudice” when 
he said: 

“Take a Catholic writer or editor 
who fulminates magnificently against 
tyranny. Which tyranny has he in 
mind? The tyranny that oppresses his 
people, or the tyranny that oe salen 
any people, or all people? . 

Then he asked: 

. Do we sympathize only with 
those who sympathize with us? ‘If 
you love them that love you,’ says our 
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Saviour, ‘what thanks are to you? 
Sinners also love those that love them. 
And if you do good to them who do 
good to you, what thanks are to you? 
. . » But do good hoping for nothing 
thereby ... and you shall be sons of 
the Highest, for He is kind to the un- 
thankful and to the evil.’” 

This is the essence of his catholic- 
ity —of the concept of a universal 
brotherhood of man in the Fatherhood 
of God. It is all that is contained in 
those beautiful words, pity, compas- 
sion, charity, love. We either accept 
responsibility for humanity or we, our- 
selves, become dehumanized. It is im- 
possible always to say “They” and yet 
be part of a “We.” 

And so, as one reads Father Gillis’s 
editorials in this book or his weekly 
column, “Sursum Corda,” there is a 
constant guide which has stood me in 
good stead these many years. It is that 
there is not and cannot be a quid pro 
quo for a decent life; it is something 
in itself and for itself. It is not to be 
bargained over, to be bought and sold 
at a profit. It is, in a sense, profitless, 
if we measure profits by current re- 
turns; it is the greatest profit of all, 
if we measure profits by eternal re- 
wards, 

All our attempts, in this confused 
era, to find some middle ground, some 
bridge between right and wrong, be- 
tween an orderly life and the whims 
and follies of ephemeral private pur- 
suits of self-satisfaction, have led only 
to outward confusion and inward 
chaos. There can be no such bridge, 
and that Father Gillis has been saying 
through the years. This book will be 
helpful to those who seek the truth 
and can only find it with the friendly 
guidance of one who devotes himself 
to its search. 

I wish that the space allotted to me 
were longer so that I might discuss 
each chapter; yet, it might be pleas- 
anter for you to dig for nuggets your- 
self, for you will surely find them. 

Greorce E, SoKoLsky. 


The Vatican in World Politics. By 
Avro Manhattan. New York: Gaer 
Associates. $3.75. 

This is the American edition of an 
anti-Catholic book recently published 
in England. It will appeal only to 
those who take Blanshard’s book seri- 
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ously, and has been carefully designed 
to please their taste. It professes to be 
“a profound and heavily documented 
study of the Vatican in the last fifty 
years, and its political implications 
throughout the world.” The publishers 
assure us that “a good deal of the mate- 
rial in this book has never been availa- 
ble to the general public. Many of the 
events described are based on secret 
guarded documents which have come 
to light since the end of World War 
II.” It need hardly be added that it 
“does not deal with the Catholic 
Church as a faith and as a religious 
system.” After these familiar prelimi- 
naries the experienced reader will not 
be surprised to learn that the book 
was suggested by H. G. Wells and has 
a foreword by Guy Emery Shipler: he 
will know just what to expect, and he 
will not be disappointed. 

The book is full of distortions and 
fabrications, and in this respect has 
little to learn from the Communist 
press. The chapter on Spain is, as 
one might expect, a masterpiece of 
falsification, with the one on France a 
close second. The latter contains, 
among other gems, the statement that 
Pierre Laval was “in a certain sense 
the leading Catholic layman in 
France.” This is a sample of “the 
hitherto undisclosed secrets” that fill 
the book. 

From the Catholic point of view the 
only useful thing about this volume is 
the light it throws on the boundless 
credulity and bitter animus of those 
who sponsor it and those for whom it 
is intended. It is an excellent speci- 
men of the latest anti-Catholic propa- 
ganda and should temper the easy op- 
timism of those who feel that old an- 
tipathies are dead or dying here. The 
religiously and politically illiterate 
will find it an arsenal of the anti- 
Catholic arguments in which they love 
to believe. FLORENCE D, CoHALAN. 


The Catholic Church and the Knights 


of Labor. By Henry J. Browne. 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press. $4.00. 
Presumably every writer of a doc- 
torate thesis hopes to produce a per- 
manently useful source of information 
on the topic with which he is con- 
cerned; and Father Browne has done 
just that in the book named above. 
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Not attempting to write an exhaustive 
account of the Knights of Labor or to 
uncover any new features of the or- 
ganization’s secular development, he 
confines himself to an intensive study 
of the relationship between the Knights 
and the Catholic Church, relying chief- 
ly on ecclesiastical archives in the 
United States and Canada. 

The central interest of the book lies 
in the banning of the Knights in Can- 
ada and the part played by Cardinal 
Gibbons in opposing the extension of 
such a ban to the United States. We 
also get interesting sidelights on the 
McGlynn case as well as information 
that will be helpful to biographers of 
Bishop Keane and Archbishop Cor- 
rigan. 

The author’s industry in sifting pre- 
viously unexploited manuscripts is re- 
flected in his essay on sources. Read- 
ers of Powderly’s The Path I Trod will 
regret that the Columbia University 
editors of that posthumous autobiog- 
raphy did not work as diligently as 
Father Browne on the collection of 
Powderly’s papers. Although the au- 
thor is not always careful about sen- 
tence structure, his work ranks high 
in all major respects. 

JosEPH McSor.ey. 


This I Remember. By Eleanor Roose- 
velt. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$4.50. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s autobiography 
reads, in a way, rather like the mem- 
oirs of a lady at the court of Queen 
Victoria. Her view of the White House 
is a highly subjective one. She seems 
to have seen it more as a place where 
she could invite her cousins and cro- 
nies to lunch, so that they could one 
day tell their grandchildren about it, 
than as the heart of a nation or the 
site of great historical happenings. 

Her book is chatty, emotional and 
entertaining. Her picture of her fam- 
ily is remarkably detached: her hus- 
band emerges as an attractive, strong- 
willed, humorous man; her mother-in- 
law, the epitome of the Mary Petty 
grande dame; her children as hapless 
young flounderers through public life 
with a loving mother who did not 
know how to teach them right from 
wrong and a father who listened to 
their woes with his mind on State De- 
partment communiqués. 
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Trips down mine shafts and up in 
airplanes, visits with women friends, 
political adventures—the minutiae 
that fill her My Day column fill this 
book. It can be equally exasperating. 
Why does she, for instance, damn 
American Youth for Democracy’s Com- 
munism but still champion the Peren- 
nial Youth, Joe Lash? 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s own warm-hearted- 
ness, enthusiasm and physical vitality 
give the book its undoubted charm. 
Its historical importance lies in the 
remarkable portrait she draws of her 
complex and forceful husband. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


Frost for Saint Brigid. By Sister Maris 
ovat New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$1.75. 

The Last Garland. By Theodore May- 
nard. New York: The Monastine 
Press. $2.00. 

Collected Poems. By Antonia Ybor 
Schwab. Dallas: The Kaleidograph 
Press. $2.25. 

Man Against the Rock. By Sister Mary 
Eulalia Herron, R.S.M. Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. 

A Harvest of the Years. By Charles J. 
Quirk, S.J. Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc. $2.75. 

The Tears of the Blind Lions. By 
Thomas Merton. New York: New 
Directions. $1.25. 

Dialogue With an Angel. 
Mary Jeremy, O.P. 
Devin-Adair Co. $2.00. 
The lyrics in these several books— 

whose authors have all contributed to 

Tue CaTHoLtic WorLp—vary consider- 

ably in texture and perspective, in vi- 

tality, craftsmanship and mood, but 

they are alike in subject and in range. 

To use a phrase from the concluding 

couplet of Sister Maris Stella’s sonnet, 

“QO Never, Never Again,” they are 

concerned with “heart-remembered 

things.” Nor is that an admission that 
this is sentimental poetry—only that 
it is written of the things which man 
loves and of the ways in which he 
loves them; that it is written of the 
mysteries and the creatures of God. 
In Frost for Saint Brigid Sister 

Maris Stella is versatile in her use of 

metrical patterns but her treatment of 

free verse seems in many cases happier 
than her handling of the sonnet. Her 
poems are rich in imagery, provocative 
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and delicate. They are personal but 
never private or scrutinizing. They 
are gay and wise and humble. 

The Last Garland—a sequence of 
fifty Shakespearean sonnets—is a trib- 
ute of love and faith written in sorrow 
to the memory of his wife by Theodore 
Maynard. It is new proof of his gifts 
that in the month following her death, 
his grief and his devotedness should 
have found spontaneous voice in these 
poems, many of which are in the 
noblest tradition of the sonnet—all of 
which portray tenderness and bravery 
and the added burdens that grief places 
upon the man who is also a poet. 

Antonia Schwab’s Collected Poems 
are fragile, delicately tinted lyrics, 
structurally suited to the dream-like 
magical mood they evoke. They are 
quaint and romantic—“embroidery out 
of her silken bag”; they are warm 
and hauntingly impressionistic like 
“dreams of summer, green and frail.” 

Using chiefly the sonnet and the 
quatrain, Sister Mary Eulalia has 
grouped her verses around the head- 
ings, “An Aching World,” “Love,” and 
“Beauty.” They are gently articulate 
about holy things and display true 
catholicity in paying tribute to the 
brave of yesterday and today—Joan 
of Arc, Archbishop Stepinac and Car- 
dinal Mindszenty. 

Father Quirk’s latest volume of 
poems is one of vigor and artistry. 
A Harvest of the Years indeed, it is 
ripe with wisdom and bright with 
the pure gold of poetry. Here are 
breadth of vision, wealth of color and 
subtlety of detail contained in sonnets, 
in free verse and in choice jewel-like 
quatrains reflecting in their many 
facets the immense and the minute 
splendors of the world. 

For the title of his latest book of 
poems, Thomas Merton is indebted to 
Léon Bloy who wrote, “When those 
who love God try to talk about Him, 
their words are blind lions looking for 
springs in the desert.” It has been 
Thomas Merton’s distinction not to 
have groped or fumbled in talking 
about God. These poems, however, 
seem somewhat complicated and la- 
bored. There is something of the spirit 
of Bloy—a certain violence and stark- 
ness—discernible in them as well as 
the urgency we have come to recog- 
nize in the works of Father Merton. 
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The full heart and the disciplined 
pen, the prodigality of image and econ- 
omy of diction which Sister Mary 
Jeremy reveals in her first book of 
poems, Dialogue With an Angel, make 
its publication (in exceptionally dis- 
tinguished form) a happy event and a 
memorable one. Her craftsmanship is 
meticulous but never fussy or con- 
trived. Her imagery is powerful or 
delicate as her need demands but it is 
always sure and inevitable. Her melo- 
dies sing themselves but are never 
cloying. Sister Mary Jeremy uses her 
gifts sparingly and they are consider- 
able. In her own words: 


“Now quietly the flowered branch 
Yields to the urgent airs of May... .” 


ELIZABETH R1inG HANLON. 


Global Mission. By H. H. Arnold, Gen- 
eral of the Air Force. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $5.00. 

This book is a saga of American 
military aviation with particular ref- 
erence to the birth of the United States 
Air Force. Interwoven with the above 
is a biographical sketch of General 
Arnold’s military career from West 
Point to the date of his retirement. 

When he was a young lieutenant in 
Paris in 1909, he had his first view of 
Blériot’s transchannel plane and then 
and there the idea of an armada of 
military aviation, executed in such a 
masterly way in World War II., was 
born. 

The production, procurement and 
distribution of military aircraft in that 
world struggle with its initial head- 
aches for both our embryo industrial- 
ists and our Allies is well covered. We 
are given much insight into the trials 
and tribulations of an aviation pioneer 
and into his efforts to build up effec- 
tive air support before the termination 
of the War. The story abounds in 
anecdotes of famous people who at 
that time were appallingly ignorant of 
the potentialities of military aviation. 

Covering the period from Armistice 
Day to Munich, the author sets straight 
the many problems confronting the 
strategic and tactical employment of 
military aviation, such as the contro- 
versial trial of General Billy Mitchel, 
on which the author throws new light 
as he explains it from the viewpoint of 
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a friend. Furthermore, he describes 
the blue-printing of the future four 
engine bomber and escorting fighters 
which ultimately played such a deci- 
sive role in World War II. 

It would be amiss not to bring to 
the reader’s attention Lindbergh’s ex- 
cellent services for the Air Force dur- 
ing his trips to prewar Germany, pre- 
viously undisclosed. 

As the title of the General’s book 
implies, the total expanse of the globe 
was used by the United States Air 
Force in executing its military mis- 
sions of World War II. At least three- 
fourths of the volume deals with this 
period when the Air Force came into 
its own. 

Through the eyes of the author, its 
phenomenal expansion in potential 
power is easily followed and appre- 
ciated. Such world leaders as Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin 
are vividly portrayed, as are the re- 
sults of daily contacts at the famous 
conferences of Casablanca, Yalta, 
Teheran, Cairo and Potsdam. Care- 
fully interspersed with these observa- 
tions are humorous incidents. 

Of particular present interest is the 
account of the advance planning for 
the strategic employment of the Atomic 
Bomb; the selection of bases in the 
Pacific from which to operate; the 
selection of targets in Japan with the 
reasons therefor. 

General Arnold writes in an easy 
style; however, in various parts of his 
book we get more statistical figures 
than are necessary to put over the 

int at issue. The book as a whole 
hows the excellent organization and 
planning ability of its author. It 
should be of interest to both the mili- 
tary and the civilian. 

W. J. STUART. 


Killers of the Dream. By Lillian Smith. 
New York: W. W. Norton. Co., Inc. 
&3.00. 


This is not a novel, neither is it 


an autobiography, though there is 
much in it of the author’s childhood 
and family relationships. Rather one 
might call it a psychoanalysis of the 
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modern mind, stressing the mental 
angle below the Mason and Dixon 
horizontal. 

Miss Smith herself as southern as 
syllabub and camellias has dared as 
no one has ever dared before to de- 
bunk Southern Tradition, unmasking 
the sheeted night riders and _ politi- 
cians, thrusting aside the crinolines of 
romantic fiction and probing into the 
very heart of her beloved though be- 
nighted southland’s problems. 

Looming large and very dark is, of 
course, the Negro problem and _ its 
corollary, segregation. This according 
to Miss Smith has split the southern 
personality, giving rise to a subcon- 
scious guilt complex, which in turn 
creates hatred, fear, anxiety and dread. 

To the time-worn objection that civil 
rights for the Negro will involve the 
problem of intermarriage, she says, 
“No liberal will confuse the public 
rights of men with their private right 
to control their own private relation- 
ships—too many have failed to iden- 
tify themselves with all men as Human 
Beings.” 

Out of great tribulation and with elo- 
quence, the author decries the waste 
of the manpower, soil, minerals and 
forests of the south, but, most of all, 
the waste of the nature of its men and 
women. This waste has been caused 
by false standards of Christianity 
(ascetic Evangelical religion divorced 
from reality), by immature ideas of 
culture, by share-cropping and by 
segregation. Southern Tradition, she 
says, is more powerful in holding a 
whole people in line than all the 
Gestapos and Politburos of Fascism 
and Communism. 

To many thousands of southerners 
as I know them, this book will come 
as a bombshell—IF, they read it. 
Many, suspecting the contents, will 
throw it out of the window with a 
good old rebel yell and a round of 
damns for the gentle author. She, by 
her integrity and confidence that her 
Dream and that of other liberal south- 
erners will survive has given us an 
honest document. 

MARGUERITE PACE CoRCORAN. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


In Our Image. Character Studies 
from the Old Testament. Selected by 
Houston Harte. Paintings by Guy 
Rowe (New York: Oxford University 
Press. $10.00). In this beautifully il- 
lustrated volume Houston Harte has 
reproduced the text of twenty-six Old 
Testament narratives from the King 
James Version. Guy Rowe’s thirty-two 
portraits of Old Testament personali- 
ties accompany the text. 

Seldom has any artist caught the 
spirit of these Old Testament stal- 
warts so successfully. In every line 
and furrow of the faces, Mr. Rowe tells 
the ancient story of the heartbroken 
saints of Israel weeping and crying 
shame upon the Chosen People for 
their sins. At first the figures seem to 
have a photographic quality in their 
definite clarity but close study reveals 
the genius of the artist in bring- 
ing out the intense pathos and pas- 
sion of these God-intoxicated men and 
women. Jeremiah is like a gathering 
thunderstorm: David cries his heart 
out like a mother over a dead child: 
Amos is electrified by the approach of 
doom. I was disappointed in Job’s 
animal helplessness. Mr. Rowe has re- 
created the tragedy of Israel and the 
splendid failure of its prophets. 

Father Flanagan of Boys Town. By 
Fulton Oursler and Will Oursler 
(Garden City: Doubleday & Co. 
$3.00). When on May 15, 1948, the 
news was flashed across the water that 
Father Flanagan of Boys Town had 
died suddenly in Berlin, expressions 
of consternation and sorrow were 
heard from all sides. Father Flanagan 
was a great and a good man whose 
work for underprivileged boys was 
known the world over. 

The story of his early life in Ire- 
land, of his battles with ill-health, of 
his stubborn struggle to reach the goal 
of the priesthood, and of his uphill 
fight in defense of so-called “bad” 
boys, from the first house he bought 
for them with nothing but faith and 
ninety cents in his pocket, to the mag- 
nificent achievement of Boys Town in 
Nebraska, is fascinating from begin- 
ning to end. 

In spite of the somewhat disjointed 
style of the telling, due possibly to the 
collaboration, this book is just what 


the packet says it is—“the warm hu- 
man story of a man’s devotion to an 
ideal and to his unshakable faith in 
human nature.” 

The Notre Dame Story. By Francis 
Wallace (New York: Rinehart & Co. 
$2.75). This is not, as its title implies, 
the history of that great college found- 
ed by the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross in 1842 and carrying on ever 
since, without banners, a_ distin- 
guished program of scholarship and 
scientific research. It is rather the 
story of Notre Dame football and a 
defense of the Notre Dame system 
which has inspired so much envy, ad- 
miration, and bitter criticism. 

The author, a Notre Dame man him- 
self, is a well-known sports writer who 
has known all the greats from Rockne 
to Frank Leahy, and from the Gipper to 
Emil Sitko. There is something about 
Notre Dame that challenges the imagi- 
nation, and the thousands all over the 
country whose hearts thrill to the Vic- 
tory March, from bona fide Notre 
Dame grads to the “subway alumni,” 
will no doubt, in spite of the rather 
factual, journalistic style, find plenty 
of interest and satisfaction in The 
Notre Dame Story. 

Masterplots. 510 Plots in Story Form 
from the World’s Fine Literature. 
Edited by Frank N. Magill. Story 
Editor, Dayton Kohler (New York: 
Salem Press. Two Vols. $10.00). De- 
signed primarily for reference and not 
“as a short cut in the study of litera- 
ture,” this well planned and well pro- 
duced work will prove valuable ip 
just that way. Ranging from Homer 
to Hemingway, from the Golden to 
the Atomic Age, the editors have 
tapped the resources of many lands 
in their search for famous novels, 
plays, epic poems and legendary tales. 
Their choices are their privilege and 
many of them would be ours, but they 
are not all “fine literature.” With 
every allowance for personal taste, we 
find it hard to justify the exclusion of, 
for instance, that famed triumvirate, 
Baring, Chesterton, and Belloc. And 
where are Bernanos and Bloy? Evelyn 
Waugh is here, but not Graham 
Greene. 

The arrangement of the work is ex- 
cellent: there are two listings of the 
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contents, one by title, the other by 
author; helpful reference data, a list 
of dramatis personae, and a short 
critique precede each story. The edi- 
tors’ task was indeed a formidable 
one, and many are the workers in 
various fields who will profit thereby. 

A Time to Laugh. Compiled and 
edited by Paul J. Phelan (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $4.00). A 
former professor at the University of 
Santa Clara later on the editorial staff 
of the New York Sun, has compiled, 
edited and commented upon this se- 
ries of excerpts from the writings of 
various Catholics. In a previous vol- 
ume he presented writers of an older 
generation: Belloc, Chesterton, Agnes 
Repplier, Frank Sullivan, Heywood 
Broun. Now we have Evelyn Waugh, 
Ronald Knox, Wyndham Lewis, Bruce 
Marshall, Sheila K. Smith, Jimmy Du- 
ranty and many another. Let the po- 
tential reader not imagine that the 
contents are limited to extracts that 
stimulate a laugh. There is also a con- 
siderable amount of serious writing, 
sometimes even writing with a sting 
in it. 

Catholic Radicalism. By Peter Maurin 
(New York: Catholic Worker Books. 
$1.00). It is difficult to believe that 
any reader will spend five minutes on 
this little volume of characteristic es- 
says without finding pages that inter- 
est and pages that inspire. Honest, 
original, courageous, Peter Maurin 
had the gift of communicating pro- 
found truths in simple words and in 


striking form. That at times he exag- 
gerated, was a defect negligible in 
comparison with the amount of divine 
wisdom that he contrived to sow in: 
the minds of men, despite his lack of 
material resources and powerful pa- 
trons. Had the Catholic Worker—and 
that means Dorothy Day—done noth- 
ing else than introduce Peter to the 
reading public, this would counter- 
balance what reactionaries regard as 
a multitude of sins. A glance at the 
well-made Index gives an idea of the 
range of Peter’s thought. Every page 
reveals the charm of his style. 

Paradoxes. By Henri de _ Lubac. 
(South Bend, Indiana: Fides Publish- 
ers, Inc. 50 cents). Written on less 
simple, more academic lines than 
Peter Maurin’s book, these pages will 
provoke contradiction at times; they 
can hardly fail to stimulate thought. 
They present much material worthy 
of consideration by Christians dissatis- 
fied with a mere profession of faith 
and wishing to realize the implica- 
tions of our Lord’s teaching. 

The Holy Year. Written and drama- 
tized by Rev. Thomas V. Liske, S.T.D. 
Produced by Catholic Educational Re- 
cordings, Inc. RC A Victor Red Seal 
Records presents an album of the 
Holy Year which includes a_ vivid 
dramatization of its history and cere- 
monies, a chorus of seventy-five voices 
with a cast of thirty-five actors. The 
actual voice of Pius XII is heard pro- 
claiming the Jubilee. A treasure for 
the years to come. 
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